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PREFACE. 

UiSL the lUnrj of hU life very limplj, from the itandpoint of the 
nligSoiM oonscioumeis rather than that of political, coclesiastical or 
nauoDal reeonstmetton. The career of Athanasias carries the reader 
Aroa Alexandria to Rome, from the episcopal throne to the profound- 
eat reeeieee of the wilderness, shows him to he tlie living mart3*r in a 
great TarieCj of circumstances ; bat in them all the heart of Athana- 
nufbiims and throbe with the impulse of one stupendous thought. 

lo the seeond and third centuries manj controversies on the 
fQbjed of the Godhead and the incarnation had been current, but 
lor the most part believers encountered little difficulty in combining 
% Mief in the oneness of the Godhead with their reverence for the 
Iioid Jesus. Thej had suffered more trouble from Docetism, and 
tarn Tirtnal denial of His humanity , than from any doubt about His 
BlTinitT* But in the fourth eenturj many burning questions arose 
wbich demanded settlement. If Jesus be true Man, how can we 
woiihip Him f Have we accidentally sli))pcd back into the Pagan 
wnrahip of the demi-god, or are we trembling on the verge of Tan- 
llieism t What ia the nature of this Divinity that we attribute to 
Um CQurist 7 Is the Divine glorr which we ascribe to our Lord that 
of a deified man, or that of the incarnate Father, or d5es it proceed 
tram the full union of the Bon of Ood with man? Who is this Son 
of God? 

The Giristian Chnrch was compelled to answer these questions, 
or die. Criticism is always being forced upon believers. Kotwith* 
oUnding all the defects of ecclesiastics, the passions of princes, the 
Ambition of courtiers and prelates, the arroganoe of philosopliers, yet 
Ibo Christian consciousness of the fourth century, led by the Spirit 
of tmth, came to the conclusion that it must, could, and would cling 
At for dear life to the unity of God, to the real humanity of Jesus, 
and to the eternal essential Divinity of the Christ; that no element 
of this sublime trilogy could be, or need be, saerificed. 

If this result — as important to the nineteenth century as it was to 
tko lourth^was achieved by the sanctified intelligence of that age, it 
■M^ be gathered from the record before us that, under God, the 
Cmreh at large owei this Yictory to the life and life-work of Atha* 
of Atexandria. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TUI 8CENI AND CONDITIONS Or A VITAL OONTBOVIBOT. 

(I) Alexandria. 

Before proceeding to tell the story of Atlianasiusi I 

desire to bring to the reader's recollection a few facts 

concerning thei celebrated city where the youth and 

early manhood of the illustrious Bishop were passed, 

whero he won his greatest victories, and where ho 

sufTered his most grievous humiliations, from the 

archiepiscopal throne of which he was frequently 

driven into ignominious exile, to which he was again 

and again restored amid enthusiasm which transcended 

the triumph of a Roman Cassar, where he contended 

with the enemies of his faith and Church, and where 

at length, after a nominal occupancy of the see for 

forty-seven years, he was allowed to die in peace. 

Compared with other cities of Egypt, Alexandria 

had few associations with the venerable past. Mom- 

phis, On, Sais, Thebes, and Abydos gloried in records 

dating back through millenniums of royal dynasties, 

and were enriched by palaces, pyramids, tombs, 

libraries, museums ana universities hoary with age 

before the first effort was made to utilize the splendid 

• 
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site of what became the third if not the second city of 
the Roman world. 

Recent discoveries have proved that Greek thought 
and langaage, Greek merchandise and military craft, 
had, at the town of Naucratis, a few miles to the west 
of Alexandria, already obtained a sure foothold long 
before the approach of Alexander of Macedon. Silent 
influences haa been at work which made the bloodless 
victory of Alexander possible. That gifted but inflated 
hero cannot be credited with prophetio insight or any 
prevision of the extraordinary fortunis of the city the 
outline of which he planned in the year 320 B.C. ^He 
found that there was the possibility of safe harbour- 
age for his triremes ; he shrewdly conjectured that it 
might be mode into a useful mercantile pprt and a 
granary of first-class importance for his iEgean cities. 
A Greek city might, as he thought, prove a position 
from which he could dominate the turbulent population 
of the valley of the Nile. Alexandria owes its cele- 
brity less to its founder tlian to the skill, splendour and 
ingenuity of his successors, and to their love of litera- 
taret science and arclueology. A demonstrative ability 
of no mean order was displayed by the Ptolemaio 
princes, the descendants of Alexander's general, Lagos, 
apon whom this sumptuous appanage of the Mace- 
donian victories descended. 

Alexander himself selected the site, a six-mile strip 
of sandy soil between the Lake Mareotis and the sea. 
The Ptolemies built the walls, and also the mole (Aap* 
lostodmm) between the island of Pharos and the main- 
land, and erected the vast street of palaces, nearly six 
miles in length, extending from the Canopic to the 
desert gate, faced with colonnades and enriched by 
temples for the worship of the Egyptian Serapis ana 
Plab, at well at of Poseidon and other Hellenio deities. 
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Alexander never saw the completion of his own design, 
although one of these buildings was the mausoleum 
where his body lay for a century in a coffin of gold. 

The Ptolemies encouraged an immigration to Alex- 
andria of Jews, who formed at one time a third of the 
entire population. They resided in the north-eastern 
extremity of the city, with a temple and with juris- 
diction and an 'Ethnarch' or 'Alabarch' of their 
own. The Greek population came next in order,, and 
the Egyptian quarter formed the west wing of the city. 
Beyond the walls on the west was the extensive 
Necropolis, the catacombs and memorials of which 
still stretch away into the desert. 

The Lake Mareotis on the south received and was 
sweetened by the waters of the Nile, being fed by 
canals, which also carried through the city the same 
waters, and were delivered at last into the royal port, 
on the west of the great mole. 

The sea-line on both sides of the mole was furnished 
by quays and dockyards of great extent and admirable 
arransrement ; while at the eastern end of the length- 
ened line were the huge granaries, the stores of which, 
replenished by the fertile Nile, were often the resort of 
famine-stricken provinces, and wore jealously watched 
and financed by the imperial authority. 
' The long, narrow island called Pharos protected the 
two harbours from the northern winds. This was a 
limestone rock of dazzling whiteness, and upon it the 
celebrated lighthouse was erected by Ptolomy Soter 
and his successor. It rose 400 feet in height, and 
must have been a conspicuous landmark, just as its 
diminished successor is at the present day. 

The central Greek quarter was dignified by the 
great mnseum, library, and lecture-rooms. This mag. 
nificent group of buildings, adorned by obelisks and 
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•nrrounded by colonnades of costly marbles, was con- 
nected with the royal palace, which stood on the pro- 
jecting neck of land called Lochias. The library, 
Mrtly deposited here, and partly housed in the 
oerapeinm, was of prodigious extent, containing from 
four to seven hundred thousand volumes. Here, 
among others, were the collections of the Kings of 
Peipimos ; and though in the blockade of the city by 
Jnlius CsDsar great damage was done to it, and still 
more in the reira of Theodosius, when the anti-pagan 
iconoclasm reached its highest enthusiasm, the library 
was not finally wrecked until the brutal orders of the 
Ebalif Omar decreed its destruction QiO a.d. 

Here were authentic and invaluable copies of the 
plays of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Here 
were the stores of leaminfi^ brought from Heliopolis 
(the On of Scripture) and from the Ramosseium of 
Thebes. Here, doubtless, were the original and most 
costly copies of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, hero the sources from which Clemens 
Alexandrinns drew the substance of his Stromata — 
tlie materials which aided Origen in the compilation 
of his Hexapla, and unique MSS., which would havo 
thrown a blaze of light upon the religious history of 
^gypt, Assyria, and Palestine, if they had not fallen 
a prey to civil broils, ecclesiastical animosities, and 
Moslem fanaticism. Here Euclid expounded the 
principles of mathematics, and Aratus and Callimachus 
the laws of poetry ; here the great commentators on 
Aristotle flourished; -and the Neoplatonists-^Aris- 
tobnlos, Philo, Ammonius Saccas — established their 
ehief schools of thoncrht. Here the Gnostic leaders 
endeavoured to unriddle the mystery of the Universe, 
and were brought into violent contact with the learned 
Jaws and the philosophic teachers of Christianity. 
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The president of the Museum was one of the four chief 
magistrates of the city. 

The Egyptian quarter lay still farther to the west, 
on the site of the small town of Bhacotis, and was 
dignified by the celebrated Serapeium, devoted to the 
honours and mysteries of the worship of Osiris-Apis, 
a probable blending of Nature-worship as imaeed in 
the sun-god with the highest form of animal life. 
The population, amounting in the time of Christ to 
half a million, was probably little less in the days of 
Constantino, Constantius, Julian and Yaleus. Though 
Christianity had mado a stronghold for itself, and had 
brought into its fold Jews and Greeks, Egyptians and 
Asiatics, abolishing or minimizing their fundamental 
antagonism, yet the strong tendencies of the separate 
nationalities would still assert themselves. 

Other cities, like Antioch and Ephcsus, Tarsus, 
Cxsarca, and Corinth, were filled with denizens of 
many lauds ; yet there was no one site where so many 
intellectual forces were blended ; where such profoundly 
diverse elements stood face to face ; where merchandise 
and letters, hoary tradition and agile scepticism, the 
grim forms of animal worship and the delicate beauty 
of Greek art, confronted each other so directly ; where 
superstition was more besotted or speculation more 
acute ; where the claims of a concrete theocracy were 
more pitilessly handled by a critical philosophy, one 
which reduced all supposed revelations and history 
to mere thought-forms ; where litei*ature and science 
seemed to give an equal joy ; where, at the same time, 

Smes and all species of sensuous amusements were 
>wned upon by anchorets, who made their haunts in 
the caverns and creeks of the Pharos. The thera* 
pontic and other coenobites pursued their celibate life 
almost within hearing of the hum of the hippodrome. 
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ud within sight of the splendoar and fashion of tho 
royal street. 

In the midst of this many-sided eommunitv stood 
also the catechetical school, where Pantaonus, Clemens, 
and Origen discoarsed on literature and metaphysics. 
Here also the Christian churches, which dated from 
the first oenturv and from the eTangelistio laboura of 
St. Mark, stood face to face with all these contentious 
elements and mutually destructive forces, and were 
easily tempted to an eclectic combination of ideas and 
to some Isxity of ecclesiastical discipline. 

(2) TAa Ohureh at Alexandria aiid iJie Oivil Power. 

At certain epochs in the history of the Church 
the persecuting edicts of the Boman emperors fell 
with malign fury upon tho Christians of Alexandria. 
The annals of the community were early stained with 
the blood of martyrs. In the reign of Septimius 
Severus, at the commencement of the third century, 
the new edicts which were issued against secret 
societies, and which repressed all proselyttsm, bore with 
special crueltv on thu Jews of Alexandria and on the 
Christians of Northern Africa. Clemens Aloxandrinus 
wrote: 'Many are daily crucified, beheaded, burned 
beforo our very eyes.' Leonidas, the father of the 
youthful Origen, was beheaded for his open confession 
of the faith, and was encouraged to persevere to the 
and by the enthusiastic persuasions of his son. 

Potomiaona, a virgin of rare beauty, after being 
threatened with atrocious dishonour, was preserved 
from this fearful indignity only to be slowly consumed 
in boilinff pitch. But a period of rest occurred durine 
the ignoble reigns of Caracalla and Elagabalus, and 
under the tolerant r^ime of Alex. Severus. His 
avrderer and successor^ Mudminns Thrax, raged 
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furiously for a brief period against the Christians ; but 
the Gordians and Philip, from 238-249 a.d., did not 
press the execution of the unrepealed edicts, while a 
tradition arose that Philip personally desired to be 
admitted into the Christian Church.^ 

Cruel persecutions broke out in the reign of Decius 
Trajan, between 248-253 a.d., and during the episco- 
pate of Dionysius the Church of North Africa suffered 
cruelly. Many, under fierce trial, apostatized, and 
their subsequent treatment provoked angry centre • 
yersy in the Church. There were those who would 
show no mercy to men who had denied their Lord in 
the hour of darkness. There were others who urged 
a more lenient discipline, and suffered the traitors and 
apostates, on due repentance, to return to the fellowship 
of the Church. The number who fell shows the barbarity 
of the persecution. Fabianus, Bishop of Rome, Alexan* 
der of Jerusalem, Baby las of Antiocu, were faithful unto 
death. Origen suffered imprisonment and torture. 

It is unnecessary hero to touch, even in the slightest 
way, the persecutions under Valerian; nor can we 
pause to contemplate the gleam of light and imperial 
favour which broke over the persecuted Church during 
the reign of Gallienus, when Christianity became a 
religio licita, and the churches in various parts of the 
empire held land and property by legal right. Twenty 
Tears of external peace sufficed to introduce Christians 
into high places of trust and honour, and to bring the. 
exclusive claims of Christ more thoroughly face to 
face with the gorgeous but undermined paganism of 
the empire. The truth dawned upon the fanatical 

* Thongh this fact is ssierted by Dionjrsiai of Alex. (Eus., 
n.E,t Til. 10), vet there is no trace oa Philip's oolns, nor any 
reooi^ed fsct m his history, oaloulsted to oonftrm it. while ihe 
silence of Origen throws the grarest doubt on the statement. 
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ud savaffe pagan Galorius, whom Diocletian had first 
entrottad with the Caesarship and afterwards consti- 
toted a fellow Augustas, that Christianity was a rival 
even to his military autocracy. The first notes of 
alarm were sounded in the year 298 ; these sent a 
thrill of apprehension through the widely scattered 
community, from Britain and Gaul to the southorn 
confines of Egypt, from Carthage to Edessa. From 
that first act of Galerius till the overthrow of Licinius 
and the sole prinoipate o£ Constantino, the tocsm of 
war never ceased, and the Church passed through a 
Bed Sea of Wood to its Promised Land. 

Eusebius (F. E., viii.) enlarges with warning words 
npon the unmentionable horrors of tho persecution m 
the valley of the Nile. ' Meu, women, and children 
innumerable, steadfastly professing their faith and 
trust in tho Saviour, endured the scourge, the rack, 
the pincers, and every other torture,— were burned, 
drowned, beheaded, famished, crucified. . . . 
Scarcely a day passed for several years but a number 
of Christians were tortured and destroyed, and as soon 
as one company had received their sentence another 
ciK>wded up to tho tribunal to declare themselves. 
... In tho agonies of death they sang psalms and 
songs of prai«e to their blessed Creator, to which I 
myself was eye-witness/ , , , , , 

Alexandria was tho scene of numberless martyrdoms, 
and the Bishop Peter, with Paustus, Dius, and Am- 
wonius, his presbyters,— also Uesychius, Pschomius, 
Theodorus, bishops of other Egyptian cliurclics, fell 
Yictims to this terrible scourge (lius., H. i., viii. 13). 

(8) The Condilioiii of Theological Controversy. 
During a whole generation, from Maximinus to 
virtual tranquillity prevailed, and tho 
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Church at Alexandria developed its internalrosourcos, 
and occupied itself with grave discussions on some of 
the profoundest mysteries of the Divine existence and 
of its relation to the universe. The great controversy 
which broke over the Church of the tiiird century has 
survived even to the present day ; and it throws im- 
portant illumination on the moro conspicuous strife 
which embittered the lon^ episcopate of Athanasius. 
A few words on this subject will facilitate the under- 
standing of the later controversies. 

Many events conspired during tho third century to 
emphasise the grand Hebrew tradition concerning the 
unity of the Godhead. This great inlieritance of the 
fathers had, in previous ages, been grossly imperilled 
by fierce temptations to succumb to the Nature-worship 
and idolatry of tho nations which by turns trampled 
upon the sacred people. They fell into the snare, and 
sufibred the consequences of disloyalty to their 
supremo inheritance. At length the burning words 
of their pi*ophets and tho fiery trials of massacre, 
exile and bondage consumed their evil propensities in 
these directions, and they had emerged from the 
crucible convinced, dogmatic, fervent in their unalter- 
able assent to tho most central truth of their entire 
system : ' Hear, Israel, Jehovah, thy Lord, is One.' 
Though there were many that were] called gods and 
lords, yet to them there was no god but One. Idolatiy 
in all Its forms was tho unspeakable abomidatioil. 

When at length the restored nation fell, and the 
holy city once more became a desolation, this proud 
conviction animated their scattered settlements. In 
Asia Minor, in Cyprus and Cyrene, in Rome and Alex- 
andria, whatever else the most bigoted Jew was com- 
pelled to surrender, ha maintained with passionate 
eagerness his belief in the unity of God. We rejoice 
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in the discovery, which is becoming better understood 
day by day, that the profonndest minds in Egypt, m 
Persia and Greece, had grasped the underlying unity 
of the Divine Being, and regarded tb^ prevailing 
polytheism as doomed io perish. The philosophical 
Jews, who came to some extent under the influence of 
Greek culture, were peculiarly sensitive to the peril of 
using any phrases which tended to anthropomorphise 
this sublime spiritual unity, or even to speak of the 
one God as doing, being or saying aught which Could 
be construed into a division of His essence. The 
separation between the infinite and eternal One, and 
either His finite creation or His mortal worshippers, 
became more and more oppressive. 

It is true that Philo, the Jew of Alexandna, had 
found a method of interpretation which sought to 
accommodate the statements of the Scriptures to the 
forms of Platonic thought; and, in order to save at 
once the absolute uniqueness of God and the supped 
contact of the Divine essence with man, attributed to 
the Logos (Word) of God, to the Divine reason, to the 
sum of Divine ideas, all that was spoken of in the 
Pentateuch as the communion of • Jehovah with men. 
God Himself retired into the inaccessible depth of 

absolute Being. 

Now Christians held, without attempting any 
solution of the diflBculties that presented themselves, 
not only the unity of God, but the Divine nature and 
prerogatives of the Son of God. They passionately 
loved the Man Christ Jesus. They would not swerve 
from tbe position that He had at least a human 
mother— that He lived as a man, taught, suffered, 
hungered, loved, and at last died upon the cross. 
Often sorely tempted to believe that His human con- 
dition was a phantom, and His seeming manhood an 
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unreality, yet neither Gnostic Ebionitism nor the in- 
genious speculation of Marcion or Cerinthus shook the 
faith of the infant Church in the genuine humanity 
of Christ. Nevertheless they held that He had an 
existence before His birth into this worlds and that 
the Divine element, force and authority in Him 
lifted His whole personality above all other men. He 
was more than Moses or Aaron, greater than Solomonj 
more prophetic than Elias^ more priestly than Mel* 
chizedec, and stood to the whole human race in a 
light which answered eveu to the Adam. Ho was Head, 
Archetype, Master, Judge, Lord of all men. They 
offered Uim divine homage, worshipped Him as God, 
trusted to His infinite sympathy and His saving 
might, went willingly to the cross or to the fire or the 
amphitheatre rather than revile Him or place the 
majesty of the Divns Ccenar on a par with His. 

Nor was it the Eternal Father who.(choy believed) 
had been incarnated in Him, but the Son of God, 
' the brightness of the Father's glory,' the image of 
the invisible essence, 'the Word of God,' the only 
begotten of the Father, who had thus taken human 
nature up into Himself. In thus speaking of the 
Father and the Son of the Father, they went perilously 
near to a virtual repudiation of the unity of God. So 
that while simple minds easily and without any con- 
sciousness of contradiction held that God was one, and 
yet that Christ was Son of God, thoughtful men 
resolved if possible to justify the seeming paradox, and 
proposed different methods of doing it. 

Without touching upon his numerous antecedents 
and predecessors in the task, special attention is 
called to Sabellius of Ptolemais, in Northern Africa, 
who maintained that the Unity of the Godhead was a 
more fundamental truth than theJ9ii;m% of the Son of 
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God, and endeavoured to apply tlie pantheistic soltttiou 
to the problem. He urged that the Eternal Futhev 
was the silent, inactive, all but impersonal Lssence, 
the Uimad: but when He uttered Himself, He became 
Dyad. The Word was the principle of the creation, 
the Spirit of God was only the activity of this creative 
enerffv in man. The Father, Son and Spirit (said he) 
are not in any sense individuals, but only aspects, 
appearances, of one indivisible Essence. So far as 
hnman history is concerned, those appearances and 
manifestations had (he thought) taken different phases. 
The Father revealed Himself under the Old Covenant; 
the Lord Jesus Christ was, as Son of God, another 
phase of the same Divinity ; the Holy Spirit manifested 
the same Essence in the life of the Church. These were 
reabsorbed into the eternal Essence when they had 
accomplished their work, and were strictly finite m all 
that characterized them. 

Views akin to those of Sabellius had long troubled 
the Church j but when set forth with eloquence and 
enthusiasm and by appeal to logic and Scripture, 
they called for the protest of the Alexandrine Church. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and afterwards Origen, 
called the mind of the Church to two great defects in 
the speculation. Dionysius condemned the transitory 
character thus attributed to Christ, and the tem- 
porary value of the whole manifestation. Jesus Chnst 
VM to him, ' the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever^ 
and the relation therefore of the Son to the Father 
was a reality and not a philosophic dream. He went so 
far in this direction as to use language which could be 
subsequently quoted to show that his views scarcely 
differed from those of Arius. Origen, perhaps, exposed 
himself to a similar charge, but he further exhibited 
another grievous defect in the position of Sabellius— 
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he urged, that it sacrificed the true hnmanitv of 
Jesus Christ, and abolished that union of the Divine 
and human in Him which was virtually involved in 
every prayer and sacrament of the martyr Church. 

Dionysius of Rome criticised the expressions of his 
brother and namesake of Alexandria, and showed him 
that if ho held the creation of the Son by the Fath^' 
then there was an eternity during which the Father 
existed as the solitary Mouad, without the Son and 
object of His love. Origen boldly breasted the 
amazing difficulty that thus offered itself by the 
declaration of the eternal generation of the Son ; in 
other words, by the speculation that the relation 
between the Son and the Father was eternal— was 
fundamental to the very essence of God — that from 
eternity to eternity, befoi*e all worlds, now and for 
evermore, this flowing from the eternal fountain of 
Being must have been proceeding. The Son was 
begotten in the eternal Now. Apart from the echoes 
and consequences of this supposed solution of the 
mystery, the Arian controversy, which occupied the 
whole active life of Athanasius, is unintelligible* 



CHAPTER II. 

TUK JSAKLt DAYS OF ATflAMASlUS. 

Athanasius was born in 207 a.d.; and though he could 
not remember the violent outbreak of persecution 
under Maximian in 303^ vet he must have been eye 
and ear witness of the loathsome proceedings and 
inhuman cruelties of Ma^imin Daza in SIL Upon hit 
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young spirit "must have been branded the inefFacenblo 
memorial of these deeds. The heroism of holy women ^ 
saintlj bishops, and youthfal confessors of the faith, 
doubtless inspired some of that indomitable endurance, 
that courageous loyalty to conviction, that consuming 
seal for the glory of Christ, which characterized his 
entire career. 

In 313, when Athanasius was sixteen years of v^e^ 
Alexander was consecrated to the episcopate of Alex- 
andria in place of the martyred Peter. This simple 
chronological fact does much to dissipate the interest- 
ing story first told by Rufinus^and copied from Rufinus 
by Socrates (fT. E.^ i. 15), and by Sozomen (Z7. £., ii. 
17). It runs thus: that the venerable bishop was in 
the companv of his presbyters looking from the win- 
dow of his bouse upon the sea-shore, and there espied 
children at play. Their amusement consisted in one 
of their number, apparently with due solemnity, bap- 
tizing his companions. Tbey were brought before the 
bishop, and confessed their act. Bishop Alexander, 
finding that the ritual of the Churcu had been 
complied with, admitted, so it is said, the validity of 
the ordinance in this case, and shortly afterwards 
arranged that tlie ' boy bishop,' — no other than Athana- 
sius,— should become his private secretary. All that the 
story is good for is a testimony to the precocity of the 
youth, and his education probably under the sanction 
and direction of the ecclesiastics of Alexandria. 

Many influences must have conspired to mould the 
character and direct the thought of Athanasius. Ho 
saw heathen worship in its most gorgeous form and 
aagust oeremonial. Philosophy was grappling with 
some of the difficult (questions whioh find their only 
solution in revealed religion. Moreover the illustrious 
Christiaa teaohers proved that they were familiar with 
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all th^t either science or philosophy, scepticism or 
magical device, had to oflTer, with all speculative hypo- 
theses touching the origin of the universe, and all 
Gnostic dreams about the development of man. Before 
the outbreak of the Arian heresy the mind of the 
young student began not only to ponder the questions 
and answers which had been heard in the catechetical 
school, but to produce apologetic and doctrinal 
treatises of his own. He wrote when not more than 
twenty-one years of a^o his works entitled, Againai the 
Gentiles, and Concerning the Incarnation. lu his early 
manhood he compared the ^ods of the nations, their 
mythical deeds, their insufficient and their corrupting 
travesties of the Diviue idea, with the teaching of 
Scripture, with the character of Christ, and with the 
Divinity of the Crucified.* 

We see in his work on The Incarnatiofi a youth- 
fnl mind untrammelled by controversies of later years. 
His object was to show a reason for the incarnation in 
the eternal purpose of redemption. He did not hesi- 
tate to use language then which he would subsequently 
hove shunned. lie laid great emphasis on ' the body ' 
which the Word assumed, and he also is apparently 
persuaded that 'corruption itself in death no longer 
has force against men by virtue of the Word dwelling 
in them through His ono body.' Since 'men can 
Joarn from men about divine things,' the incarnation 
made the knowledge of God possible. The ultimate 
ground of the incarnation and redeeming death of the 
Word was the goodness and lovingkindness of God. 
Ihcre is scarcely any treatise of Athanasius whioh 
surpasses this for the splendour of iU diction. Per- 

in 't21''ir?!!?"r ^' AV***. ^»'?»^»*f« ^ hoen Koently translated 
1?^ I Christian cinjgjc...^^.^, ^^ ^^^ Beligioui Tiuct Sc 

oiety, by Mr. Herbert Bindley, of Alerton Colle|e, Oxford. 
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haps tbe suspicion of juvenility is suggested by tbe 
daring speculation and brilliant phrase ; but tbere is 
a modem tone about the argument which startles 
the reader. The death-blow dealt to idolatry by the 
incarnation is grandly conccivcd^'and the whole Church 
of Alexandria must have felt that a new and notable 
power had risen up in its midst. ^ 

Athanasius was acquainted with Homer and with 
his interpreters, with Plato and his disciples, and \vith 
the later and wilder forms of tho Neopiatonic philo* 
sophy. He learned in the schools how to quote these 
Greek poets and sages, who maintained the reality of 
the Divine Presence in the world, and who personally 
yearned after life beyond the grave. 

Modem research has thrown the gravest doubt over 
the supposition that Athanasius was the author of jTAa 
Life of Anthony, and consequently over the romantic 
story of the connection between the greatest ascetio 
and the most illustrious theologian of the fourth 
century. It is not probable that Athanasius ever 
communed with Anthony, or 'poured water on his 
hands,' or was initiated by the mighty monk into the 
life of the monastery, or wrote his life; yet his subse- 
quent career proved that he had learned the secret of 
self-restraint, the special calling of the celibate, the 
honours and privileges of the religious life. Still, we 
cannot attribute to him the fulsome praise of virginity 
80 conspicuous in the writings of Tertulliau and 
Qyprian, of Jerome and Basil. 

Athanasius was profoundly impressed in these his 
earliest days with the transcendent significance of the 
person of the Son of God incarnate. Ue saw every 
other troth in the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Christ, and all the history of 
IBan and revelation appeared to revolvo around this 
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sublime centre; conseauently he was helpful to his 
friend and father, Alexander, tho Archbishop or 
Patriarch {Papa) of Alexandria, when Anus first oroke 
in upon the scene. Then it happened that he was 
elevated from the position of secretary to that of 
deacon of tho Church, or, as some writers say, 'arch* 
deacon,' of the metropolitan diocese. 



CHAFPER III. 

ABIUS AND TUB COUNCIL OF NIC^A. 

Arius was no novice. He was forty yeai*s older than 
Athanasius, had been entrusted with the care of a 
church at Baucalis, had given urobrogo to Peter, the 
martyr bishop, and had even been excommunicated 
for defending the canse of Meletius. He was a man 
o^ gigantic stature, but his limbs seemed loosely hung 
together; gaunt in feature, yet with a bewitching, cap- 
tivating manner, which gave him exceptional influence 
over the women of his charge. He was, however, 
ascetic in habit and blameless in life. Like Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, he had been a pupil of Lucian at An- 
tiocb, and had learned tho art of a narrow, hair- 
splitting logic« Ho could drive his human analogies 
recklessly iuto the doctrine of the Godhead. 

Lucid definition, finality of form, purged of all 
mystery, seemed essential to hrm, and ho was careless 
about the issues of his clean*cutting syllogisms. He 
. was ambitious and eager, and believed that he was not 
only Scriptural and right in his ideas, but that 
Alexander was in grievous error and deadly sin. He 
thought that he himself and those who believed as hd 
did were alone orthodox and Christian. 
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More tban tliat, be spoke of the party of Alexander 
^it heretiosi and of the views of some of thorn as an 
^impiety to which we coald not listen, thongh we 
^ere threatened by them with a thousand deaths ' 
(Theod., E. E.^\. 5). 

Bot he was confronted at Alexandria with a courage, 
mXL acnteness, and a logic quite equal to his own, with 
this additional peculiarity — that his antagonist saw 
'TMrbat be did not— the deadly issues of his negations. The 
lean, gannt man, with his vehement gestures, strange 
contortions — perhaps the result of physical pain — with 
Ills large following among iiscetics and holy women 
and other ladies and laics, maintained the position that 
the Divinity of Christ, that the Divine clement in the 
Christ, that ' the Son of God,' could in no sense be 
regarded as of the same substance with the Father. 
Anns urged that if He were a Son, there was a 
moment in the past eternity when, though before all 
worlds, He was fi^enerated and created by the mil 
of the Father. ' There was when Ho was not/ ' Uo 
was not before He was begotten/ 

Uany of these speculations had their rise in the 
Keoplatonic schools of Alexandria^ where it Vas held 
that a certain divinity accrued to the three elements 
of the metaphysic triad, : ' the Good,' the ' Logos/ the . 
* Sonl ' of the universe. They had exaggerated and 
stretched the old distinctions or hypostases current 
in the earlier Platonic schools, until they had made the 
third hypostasis identical with ' the soul of the world,' 
and a veritable creature. The views of Arius as to the 
Divinity of the Son rapidly degenerated into such an 
eatimate of the incarnate Son as to regard Him as 
Oiare man, and closely to approach that later specu- 
lation. But Arius vehemently opposed Sabellianism, 
%i&4 in bis reaction from that pantheistio tendency 
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came to tho perilous position that the Son of God was 
a created Being, a derived God, a second God, and, as 
it was at once perceived, a 'demi-god,' allied to * the 
gods many and lords many ' who had just been driven 
out of the mind and heart of Christendom* He did 
not refuse to worship Christ; but in this he only 
further excited the indignation of the Alexandrines. 
The ^reat teachers of the Church held that the 
worship of any being less tban^ or diSerent from, the 
only God was idolatry, and involved the re*entrance 
of paganism into Christian theology. 

Great effort was made by Arius to diffuse his views, 
not only among the occupants of the chief sees of 
Eastern Christendom^ but among all classes of the 
population. By his ascetic regimen and his strange 
manners, by his emaciated appearance, his uncouth 
attire and versatile gifts, by his rude crop of un- 
kempt hair, by his agitated voice and shaking limbs, 
he exerted a weird influence over the population of 
Alexandria, as afterwards over that of Constantinople. 

It is difficult to form a sound idea of his character ; 
for in pursuance of his aims he gravely compromised 
his position by shocking the Christian sentiment of his 
contemporaries. He produced a poetical or rhythmical 
jingle of verses called Thalia, of which Athanasius 
preserves two considerable specimens (in his Firtt 
Discourse against the Arians, ^ 5, and in his treatise 
Conccmiuff the Synods o/Ariminium and Seleueia, $ 1 5), 
the demerit of which was the metre adopted rather than 
the terms actually employed to familiarize the popular 
mind with tho points of the controversy. The effect 
was comparable to that produced by Butler's poem of 
JIudilras, or as if now the doctrine of the atonement 
were ridiculed by being described contemptuously in 
tho lilting lines of T'am o' Shanter. 
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The Greok metre called SotaJean had been used 
for drinking-gongs and lascivious danco-musio, and 
wbea used to describe the mysteries of the Divine 
natnre had a blasphemoas effect upon reverential 
minds. Part of the consequence was that the lower 
orders as well as the partizans of the court or the 
clergy were entirely preoccupied with superficial as* 
pects of the great controversy. 

Gregory of Nyssa thus indicated the result on the 
popular mind: 'Men of yesterday^ mere mechanics, 
pff>hand dogmatists in theology, servants too and slaves 
^hat have been flogged, runaways from servile work^ 
Wkjce solemn with us and philosophical about things 
incomprehensible. With such the whole city is full, — 
its smaller gates, forums, squares, thoroughfares; the 
olothes vendors^ the money lenders, the victuallers, 
^sk about pence, and he will discuss the Generate 
^nd the Ingenerate; inquire the price of bread, ho 
answers, ''ureater is the Father, and the Son is 
•tabjecf; say that a bath would suit you^ and ho do- 
fines that the Son is out of nothing.' ^ 

By one means or other Arius won over to his views, 
i^nd was able to securo the cp-operation of, no less a 
li man than Eusebius of Nicomeaia^ the favoured pre- 
late of the court The vigorous letters written in reply 
to Arius by Alexander of Alexandria to his namesake 
mi Constantinople and to many other bishops, ai-o 
strongly suspected to have been the work of the 
yoonff secretary and deacon, Athanasius. 

This is not the place to detail the steps by which 
Arias was at length summoned before a synod of one 
hundred bishops at Alexandria^ in the year 321, and 
formally excommunicated; nor how Constantino, who 

> Of^ lb D$iUUc Filli, iii. i^ a^eander, 0. II. if. Qi; 
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had heard of tho controversy^ thought that ho could 
sottle it by an imperial mandate, in which he coun- 
selled Alexander and Arius immediately to come to 
terms, and not to contend about more words. We 
cannot here enumerate the various steps which pre- 
ceded the summoning of the (Ecumenical (or world- 
wide) Council of Nicaoa, the first of those imposing 
parliaments of bishops which were supposed to repre- 
sent the entire Church, and to be giftoa with heavenly 
wisdom. The assembly was graced l^ the presence of 
the Emperor himself. 

Eusebius leaves it doubtful {Vila Const., iii. G) 
whether the stately entrance of Constantino into tho 
assembly, in his robes of imperial purple and diadem 
of gold, took placo on tho first or last day of the 
council. His modesty in the presence of this assem- 
bly of tho notables was displayed by his refusal to sit 
down until his 'dearest frienas' beckoned to him to 
do so. Ho mado an oration to them in Latin, which 
was interpreted into the Greek language. It was sur- 
charged with a grave desire for peace and harmony 
and unanimity of faith ; and when the angrier spirits 
among them sought to place their petitions and 
counter-petitions before him, ho refused to read them^ 
but caused them to be burnt before their eyes in a 
brazier. 

The assembly was graced by delegates from the 
Bishop of Borne, by Hosius of Cordova, by the two 
Alexanders, by the two Eusebii, by bishops who had 
been blinded and mutilated in the terrible persecntions 
under Decius and Maximiau, and by about seventeen 
bishops who openly sympathized with Arius; three 
hundred and eighteen m all. A crowd of ecclesiastics, 
monks, presbvters and deacons were present in the 
city, in attendance upon their bishops. There were 
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many qaestions to resolre and canons to pass with 
reference to the Meletian schism, the precedence and 
consecration of ecclesiastics^ and the mode of determine 
ing the Easter festivd. Easebius represents this 
particular question as the most important of all ; but 
the chief debate, the one all-absorbing theme, was the 
Divinity of the Son of God. No one repudiated the 
Divine nature of the Son, yet it soon became evident 
that everything was at stake in the meaning which 
was attributed to that sublime conception. 

In fighting the battle, no single combatant became 
so conspicuous as the young deacon Athanasius, who 
was not, at that date, more than twenty-eight years of 
age. He was the life and soul, the intellectual athlete 
and leader of the great conflict. He was physically 
extremely unlike his notorious antagonist. Diminu- 
tive in form, yet with piercing eye, beautiful face ' as 
of an angel,' and of fascinating expression, agile and 
graceful in movement, active and resolute, and capable 
of boundless effort, he moved hither and thither, 
everywhere advising, expounding, enforcing the pron 
and COM of the mighty controversy. Hated by tho 
friends of Arius, contributing to tho triumphant 
condemnation of his views, Athanasius is mainly 
responsible for inserting one word in the Symholum 
Ntccanuni which the Arians would not and dared not 
adopt. They admitted all tho august phrases which 
decmred that Christ was Uhe only begotten Son of 
Ood, begotten ofiJis Fatlier before all worlds/ — that He 
was ' very Ood of very Ood/ laying emphasis on the 
'o/'; they could accept the incarnation, suffering, death 
and resurrection of Christ ; but by all their discourse 
and correspondence they utterly repudiated His abso- 
lute Divinity. He was not the eternal God, there- 
fore He was a subordinate God. In the opinion of 
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the cfreat majority of the council, on such an hypothe- 
sis the Son of God could have been nothing aifferent 
from a heathen demi-god. 

Now there was a Sabellian watchword which un- 
fortunately had been condemned in the previous 
century, when used by Paul of Samosata in the sense of 
physical, material identity, excluding all difference of 

Eersonality between the Father and the Son. When, 
owever, the assembled bishops felt more acutely than 
they could express the immense difference of view 
between themselves and the Arians, this word was 
suggested. The word was — homooqsios, ' of one and 
the same suhetanco {onsia) with the Father ' ; it exactly 
conveyed what they meant, vis., that all the perfections 
and glories of the Father were by His begetting 
absolutely convoyed to the Son. 

In the earlier clauses of the Creed, a phrase of 
similar import was introduced to define the expression 
' begotten oif the Father, only begotten, that is, from 
the substance of the Father.' ITiis expression was 
afterwards omitted. Nevertheless, Athanasius, in his 
letter to tho Emperor Jovian forty years later, when 
citing the Nicene Creed, leaves it intact. Athanasius 
informed the African bishops, a few years only before 
his death, of the scenes in tho council which led to 
the insistence by tho majority upon the terms which 
afterwards became so offensive to the Arian party. 
Theodoret (ff. JE?., i, c. 8) has preserved the passage. 
Athanasius, recalling the scene, said that the party of 
Eusebius was agreed with the rest in decUring that 
'the Son is by nature the only begotten Son of 
God, the Word, the Power, and the Wisdom of the 
Father,' that He is 'very God of very God.' But 
the Eusebians took counsel, and decided that the 
Son of God wa^'o/God,' jttstas all things were 'of 
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God/ BO more^ no less. To avoid this conclusion, 
says AthanasiuSy * the bishops,' and by that he means 
the majority, wrote that He is ' of the substance of 
the Father. The Arians (he adds), who were few in 
number, were again interrogated whether they would 
admit ' that the Son is not a creature, but the Power 
and the Wisdom and the Imago of the Father ; that 
He is eternal, in no respects differing from the Father, 
and that He is very God/ It was remarked that the 
£usebians communicated with each other by signs, to 
the effect that these declarations were equally applic* 
able to men— *for it is said that vce are the image and 
glory of Ood — quoting numerous Scriptures to that 
effect. The only way in which the Nicene Fathers 
conld insist on the immeasurable dignity and glory of 
the Son of God was by using a term which prevented 
His Divinity from being degraded to the rank of 
creatureship. 

Against the adoption of the term the sympathizers 
with Arius loudly protested. The obnoxions word 
became at once the symbol of the truth which was at 
stake, and it was used, not to abolish the fact of the 
generation or the personalitpr of the Son, but to guard 
the absolute Deity of Christ, and yet maintain the 
veritable solity and unity of the Divine Being. 

In addition to the formula thus enriched and 
decided, anathemas were recorded against those who 
adopted the Arian formulas, and therefore npon Arius 
himself. 

The form of the Creed was an enlargement and 
modification of one that Eusebius, the Bishop of 
CsBsarea, had presented to the council as one that had 
been familiar to him from his childhood, as used in the 
churches of Jerusalem and Ccesarea, and satisfying, 
therefore, the demands of a less critical age. The 
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>vhole of bur subsequent narrative will be made more 
obvious if we present this document side by side with 
that which finally issued from the Council of Nicasa. 
The portions in which the two documents agree run 
across the line, and are in a separate type from the 
parts of the two documents in which they differ. 

We believe in one Ood| the Father Almightyi 

of the all things, | of all things, 

visible and invisible, the Uaker, 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 



the Word of God. 



the Son of God begot- 
ten . of the Father, only 
begotten, that is, of the 
substance of the Father. 



God of (^ic) God, Light of Light, 

very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, heing 
of one substance with the 
Fatlier. 

Life of (ix) Life, only 
begotten Son, the first 
brought forth of every 
creature, begotten of the 
Father before all ages. 

by whom the all things were made, 

both \vhich are in hea- 
ven and which are on 
earth. 
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who 

for the sake of os men 
and 

for our salvation 

I came down ; 

was made fleslii 

and liad His own oonver- and became Mnn ; 
•ation among men ; 

tliat He suffered and rose again the third daji and 

ascended 

into the heavens^ and is 
coming 
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to the Father, and will 
come again in glory ; 



to judge the living and dead« 

We believe also in one and in the Holy Spirit, 
Holy Spirit 

To the Nicene formnki as finally drafted, was also 
appended : 

Those who say that * there was when He was not/ 
and that ' He was not before He was begotten/ and 
that ' He was made of things that are not/ or who 
confess that the Son of Ood was of a different hypo- 
stasis or substance, or that He was created, or 
changeable, the Catholio and Apostolio Church 
anathematises. 

We will not here introduce the history of sundry 
modifications and additions, notably with reference to 
the Holy Spirit, which the document underwent. 
'^ ' is the form not only in which it occurs in Euse* 
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bins' loiter to the church in Caosarea, and in Athanasius' 
letter in 363 to the Emperor Jovian, but also the form 
in which it was quoted m later councils. 

Thus the great council decided. Eventually, with 
certain exceptions, the assembled bishops signed the 
document. At first seventeen refused, among them 
Eusebius of Ca)sarea and Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Theoguis of Nica3a, Secundus, Maris, and others. Ulti* 
mately, however, they all submitted, with the exception 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia, Thoognis, Secundus, and 
Theona*. Into the time or occasion when they signed, 
and whether they simply I'ef used to sign the anathemas - 
against Arius himself, we do not enter. However this 
knotty point be finally settled, it is certain that Eusebius 
and Thoognis were driven from their sees into exile for 
three years, and Arius was banished to lllyria. 

Sozomen (ii. 21) explains the exile of Eusebius and 
Thcognis as the punishment inflicted by Constantino 
upon them for their conduct in erasing their signa- 
tures from the Nicene formula, and in once more 
raising the discussions which he vainly thought he had 
permanently quelled. For a while Arianism seemed 
extinct; at least it was utterly humbled in the dust, 
and the Homobusion triumphed over the East ns well 
as the West. Nevertheless the triumph was hardlv 
celebrated when the reaction commenced, which 
acutely distracted the Church during half a century, 
and the effect of which has never been obliterated. 

At length Eusebius and Arius were restored to the 
favour of Constantino, for they persuaded him that 
they, with the rest of their party, did substantially 
accept the Nicene doctrine and formula. 

The vacillation of Constantino is a curious problem, 
and, in view of the vast interests at stake and the sub- 
sequent history of the struggle, it has almost a grotesque 
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and cynical character. Constautine was accnstomed 
to enforce and receive from his subordinates implicit 
military obedience. Harmony between the great 
ecclesiastical anthorities in Africa, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Italy was an imperial interest. He regarded the 
intensity of Uie contest with bewildered amazement, 
and could not undei*stand that when once a form of 
faith had been drawn up there could be' any further 
question. His mandate, his secular arm, ought to be 
aofficient to compel unity. Nothing but menacing 
and perilous audacity, ana something approaching to 
t.be crime of treason, could account in his mind for the 
recusancy of the great leaders in this august debate. 

The numerous letters of Constantino reveal a 
pathetic desire for agreement, and a not unnatural 
incapacity for grasping the gist of the controversy. 

Modem writers, who have little or no sympathy 
^^rith the position achieved at Nicola, are disposed to 
^ninimize tne importance of the conflict between those 
*^rho were ready to admit the rcsomhlaiico of the sub- 
stance (oiitta) of the Father to that of the Son, and 
^hose who urged the sameness of that substance. To 
«nish the two ideas into two words, and to say that 
^n iota (i) alone represented the difference,^ is to trifle 
^^ith history. The angle of our modern vision may be 
>rery 'acute,' but if the two lines are projected into 
infinity, there is absolutely no limit to the arc which 

^ The great word hwnooxmos (of oue and iLe same substance) 
differs from Aomoiouttof (of the like substance), in fact, in one 
letter only. Bat this one letter represents an immense and real 
difference. On neither side did any controversialist plead that 
the bnmanity of the Christ was uncreated, or other than the 
>f ork of God's hands ; bnt the discussion prevailed as to the 
iw cr ea t s ohartoter and essence of that Divine Personality 
^bich took haman nature up into His own Being. 
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will subtend the angle. The Divinity of Christ has to 
do with eternity; and unless He be ' the same yester* 
day, to-day, and for ever,' Christianity is an illusion to 
those who are seeking in it the salvation of the 
immortal soul of man. 

It was the thing, however, and not the word, for 
which Athanasius contended, and for which he was 
prepared to suffer. In his numerous works he seldom 
used the technical term, and he admitted in his later 
years that it was capable of misconstruction ; but the 
one point for which he was ready to sacrifice his life,- 
and in the maintenance of which he shook the world, 
was the absolute unity of God, and the perfect Deity 
of the Son of God, who took human nature into 
Himself. 

The circumstances were uniquo. No such crisis 
had ever occurred in the history of the Church. 
Doubtless, baptismal formulm abounded. Short 
schedules of Christian doctrine and morality wei'O in 
current use in different provinces of the empire, but 
never before had the leaders of the Church been 
called upon to formulate a creed. The step was novel 
and perilous, and was rendered all but imperative by 
Uio counter-formulas of those who wished to impress 
their ideas and enforce their hypothetical interpreta- 
tions of Scripture upon their brethren. The use of 
phrases not found in Holy Scripture excited reason- 
able hostility. The very term homoousios excited 
jealousy and distrust among those who stood in the 
old paths and sensitively shrank from innovation, and 
the consequence was, that before the ink was dry 
which recorded the adhesion of the Eastern bishops 
to the Nicene formula, a powerful tendency had set in 
to abolish or reconsider it. This conservative reaction 
may do much to explain some of the strange scenes 
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and melancholj conflicts which followecl. It is lament* 
able that the victorious leaders of the Homobusian 
party at Nicasa were the first to set the miserable 
example of persecuting their theological opponents 
by using the weapons of exile and proscription which 
were subsequently wielded by the Arians against 
themselyes* 



CHAPTER IV. 



THB KBLBTIAK SCHISXT. 



Oxs further circumstance must be referred to before 
our narrative of the life of the deacon Athanasius can 
be safely proceeded with. During the episcopate of 
tho martyr Peter, i.e., between a.p. 800-811, the 
second important see in Egypt, that of Lycopolis (tho 
modern Siout), was occupied by one Meletius (or 
Melitius), who, during an absence of Peter from his 
see, ventured without authority to consecrate bishops 
and ordain presbyters and to assume patriarchal func- 
tions. This was naturally resented by Peter. He 
called a synod of North African bishops, who deposed 
Meletius, and endeavoured to arrest these disorderly 
proceedings. Meletius was further charged with hav- 
ing escaped persecution by immoral concessions. This 
was never proved^ nor was his personal orthodoxy 
ever impugned. The ecclesiastical difficulty was 
brought before the Council of Nicma, which dealt 
leniently with the twenty-nine bishops who wero in 
harmony with Meletius and with the presbyters and 
deacons ordained by him or them. The council decreed 
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continuance of office to all, and nominal rank to Mele- 
tius himself, if bishops and clergy would recognise 
alike the primacy of the Bishop of Alexandria. 

During the episcopate of Alexander, Meletius took 
no active part in maintaining a separate organization; 
but no sooner had Athanasius been invested with this 
dignity, and endeavoured to carry out the decision 
of the Council of Nica3a^ than the bitterest feud 
arose between tho adherents of the two Bishops of 
Lycopolis and Alexandria. Tho party of tho former 
unfortunately identified themselves entirely with the 
violent reaction of Arianism and Eusebianism against 
the authority and position of Athanasius. To such 
an extent did this prevail that the very names, 
Melotian and Arian, became interchangeable, and. the 
bitterest antagonism to the character and claims of 
Athanasius was fashioned and fostered by Meletian 
bishops. Meletius, on his death-bed, bequeathed his 
position as nominal Bishop of Lycopolis to his friend 
and follower, John Arcaph ; nor dia the schism thus 
originated disappear until the fifth century. 



CHAPTER V. 

ATHAVASIU3, ABCnOISOOP OF ALKX^KOBIA. 

Tub vonerablo Alexander did not survive more than 
five months the excitement and agitations of the 
Council of Nicma. Uncertainty prevails as to the 
exact date from which those months are to be 
reckoned. It is, however, probltble that he lived until 
the spring of tho year 320. On bis death-bed be 
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dearly and repeatedly called for Atbanasius — tlieti 
absent from Alexandria — and nominated him as his 
snccessor. 

When the validity of the election and consecration 
was snbseqnently called in question^ the Egyptian 
bishops issued an encyclical letter, publicly declaring 
that, with the consent of the laity of Alexandria and 
the enthusiasm of the people, thov had consecrated 
Athanasius, a fact described by the bishop himself, 
and affirmed by Gregory of Nazianzns. One of the 
first mendacious charges of the Mcletian and Ariau 
party was that fifly-four bishops from Thebes and 
other parts of Egypt had met to fill the vacancy, but 
that seven of these oishops met, and, contrary to their 
oath, had clandestinely consecrated Athanosius (Soz., 
ir.£.,ii.c. 17). 

Meantime, Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis, by 
representing themselves as virtual signatories of the 
Creed of Nicaea, had secured revocation from their 
exile, and endeavoured to annul as far as possible the 
impression produced on the mind of Constantino by 
the decisions of the (Ecumenical Couucil ; and not only 
were they able to procure the i*ecall of friends, but 
they were also eager to humiliate Athanosius by com* 
polling him to admit the heresiarch to the communion 
of the Church. Eusebius, though sustained by the 
good*will of the Emperor, fouud that he had to deal 
with an unbending will, and with a man to whom the 
divine glory of the Christ was no mere question of 
political or ecclesiastical expediency, but a matter of 
life and death. Constantino wrote in threateniug 
language to Athanasius, but for a time was himself 
cowed by the dauntless demeanour and replies of the 
young bishop. For 9sme months the matter rested, 
while Ensebins and his Meletian allies were concocting 



a succession of charges against the motives, adminis- 
tration and character of Athanasius. They did not 
dare openly to assail his doctrines, lest they should 
bring upon themselves complicity with ideas which 
had been formally anathematized at Nica)a. It was 
enough if they could succeed in destroying the per- 
sonal reputation of Athanasius with the Emperor, and 
thus compromise liis position in the Church. 

At this period in the episcopate of Athanasius must 
be placed the arrival in Alexandria of Frumentius, the 
Apostle of Ethiopia. Some critics find a hopeless 
chronological paradox in the statement both of 
Socrates and of HuGnus, that this visit occurred at • 
the commencement of the episcopate of Athanasius; 
but the emphatic statements of the historians is 
curiously and decisively confirmed by an extant letter 
, of Constantius to the kings of Ethiopia, preserved 
by Athanasius in his Apologt/ io Consianiuis,^ The 
story is given on the authority of Uufinus, who de- 
clares that he received it direct from one of the actors 
in the scene referred to. It runs as follows, and it 
throws a charming side-light upon the life of the 
Church in the fourth century :— - 

An* adventurous philosopher of the city of Tyre, 
lleropius by name, in the commencement of tho 
century resolved on extensive travel, and took as his 
companions two well-instructed Christian youths, ^ 
Frumentius and ^desius. In some port on tho Hed 
Sea his vessel approached the shore to obtain food 
or water. The barbarians, who had recently thrown 
off all allegiance to tho imperial power, fell upon the 
strangers, and massacred Meropius and the entire 

I See article ' Ethiopian Church/ hy tho present writer, in 
Dictioiuinj 0/ Christian Biography^ vol. iii. 234-5. 
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crew of sailors and passengers^ with ilie exception 
of tbe two boys, who were found by the barbarous 
people reading and praying nnder the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, lliey were taken in triumph to 
the king of the ancient city of Axum or AnxumOi and 
immediately secured his interest and afTection. Their 
accomph'shments were prized by the monarch, wlio 
made i^esius his cupbearer and Frumentius his 
secretary or treasurer. They became, as years passed, 
the tutors of his two sons, the Atbroha and Atzboha 
of the Ethiopian annals. The king died, and the 
widowed queen besought them to remain with her 
until her sons had reached man's estate, and to assist 
her by their counsel in the aflfairs of her government. 
They consented to do so, and lost no time in diffusing 
some knowledge of the Gospel and in securing 
privileges for Christian merchants who had found 
their way into the country. By the zeal and sound- 
ness of their faith they must have produced a very 
wide-spread effect, 

Tlio seed sown sprang up rapidly, and the issue 
roust have corresponded with events of which wo often 
hear in tho grand romance of modern missions. Tho 
young evangelists and statesmen were eager to secure 
greater privileges for their adopted country, and 
sought opportunity to return to Christendom with 
news of their spiritual success. In their early home, 
iEdesius was persuaded to remain, and was ordained 
as Presbyter of Tyre, and from him Rufinus heard the 
story. Frumentius resolved to lay tho whole details 
before Athanasius at Alexandria, and to beseech him 
to send a bishop to preside over tho infant church in 
Ethiopia. In a couucil of his presbyters, Athanasius 
exclaimed, 'What other man shall we find such as 
thou art^ in whom is the Spirit of God as He is in 
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thee, who will bo able to discharge these duties T * 
The whole scene may be easily imagined. Frumentius 
T\^ ^^"^f^^^d first bishop of this unknown country. 
1 he Ethiopian annals declare that when he returned 
to the court of the barbarian kings apostolic signs 
were wrought by his hands, and a vast number were 
converted to tho faith of Christ. He received tho title 
olAhhuna, or Ahha Salama, 'Father of Peace/ and by 
this name is known in tho annals. The Metropolitan 
of Auxume still bears this ancient name, and derives 
his orders from the Patriarch of tho Egyptian (Coptic) 
Church. . 

In the stormy days of the life of Athanasius few 
gleams of light resembling this broke athwart the 
darkness. In subsequent years an effort was made to 
damoge tho position of Frumentius by reason of the 
orders he had received from the maligned and perse- 
cutcd Bishop of Alexandria. But Arian doctrine and 
tactics failed to produce any effect upon tho Church of 
Ethiopia. And now began the long and weary assault 
upon tho honour and character of Athanasius, which 
for a while absorbed the attention of the world, and 
cunningly concealed from view the mognitude of the 
issue which wos at stake. For a time the hostility of 
tho Eiisebian party against Athanasius was allowed to 
slumber, but the methods of their assault upon the 
Catholic faith received painful and vivid exposition in 
the treacherous course they pursued towards Eusta- 
thius, the honoured and beloved occupant of the 
bishopric of Antioch. A hastily summoned synod of 
bishops, led by Theognis and Eusebius of C»sarea, 
and assisted by his namesake of Nicomedia, met at 
Antioch in a.d. 831,* accused the saintly man of pro- 

..A*^**^**®. J* *®™® controversy about tho date, but the above 
siatomcnt m supported by tho bent authorhios. 
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fligacy, of disrespect to tbo mother of Coostantinc, of 
tyranny and of Sabellianism, and deposed Imn 1° liia 
own palace, and compelled him to retire to Tlimce. 
He never saw again the people of bia charge, but died 
At Philippi in 337. Tbo motive was clearly his power- 
fal advocacy of the Nicene doctrine acrainat Anan 
speculations, comhincd with pcrBonal dislike. 

Tbo animosity of the Meletiana against Atlianasms 
waa stirred by the effort made by the bishop to bring 
them into the ecclesiastical order which they had 
defied. Eusebiua of Nicouiedia basely encouraged them 
to bring against Athanasiua chargea oE nialvcrsatioii 
ol government funds for the purdiaso of ecclesiastical 
TesimenU. Tliese representations were mado to tbo 
emperor by three Jtclotiau bishops. The foul wrong 
was bitterly resented by the oharch nt Ar.tiocb, and 
led to ft schism which was not healed for a century. 
Fortunately, two Aloiandriun prieste at Nicomcdia 
were able at once to disprove tbo malicious statements, 
»nd Constantine acquitted Athauasius of all fault, but 
■ommoncd him to Kicomedia. 

On the arrival of the bishop at Nicoraodia, his 
enemies were ready with a succession of other acciisa- 
tions, which were disproved on the spot as wicked 
tabricatioDS. A man named Ischyras had been or- 
dained by a Bchismatic presbyter (not a bishop) to tbo 
pastorate offt little hamlet in the Mareotia. Athana- 
Bius sent one of his presbyters, Macnrios, to admmiator 
rebuke to Ischyras for his uncaoonical irregulantiM. 
The man was ill, and only received secondhand the 
injunction. On his recovery he naturally found sym- 
pathy among the Meletian pnrtisans. Between them 
Uiey trumped np the story that Macanus had sacn- 
leirioaslv thrown down tbo Lord's table, broken the 
cUlice/aad burned tbo booksi and that Athanasiua was 
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responsible for the violence. Poiut by paint those 
charges wcro held to be absurd and untrue, if not 
obviously vamped up to servo a purpose. Atlianaaius 
{Ap. c, Ana»oii, ^^ 11, 12] shows that Ischyras was no 
presbyter, never having been ordained; that there was 
no chalice to be broken and no church, and that nt 
the time of Iilacariua' visit there was 'no celebration 
of tho mysteries.' Moreover Ischyras confessed that 
thcrs was no truth whatever in the accusations, and 
even sought communion with the church in Alexandria, 
This, however, was not granted. 

More despcruto charges still were then concocted of 
such atrocious kind that they appear to provoke their 
own immediate refutation; yet uatred to the defender 
of tho Catholic faith led scores of Oriental bishops to 
credit them for a while. Though absolutely disproved, 
yet the defamatory and infamous charges still lingered 
in the breasts of tho enemies of Athaoasius, and again 
and again wcro hurled at him with bitter spite. John 
Arcaph, tbo successor of Moletius in the see of Lyco* 
polis, bribed a certain Arscnius to hido in some of the 
monasteries of tho Thcbaid, Arcaph and his friends 
then gave it out that tho man bad been murdered by 
Athauasius I Moreover they pretended to have found 
tho right baud of Arsenius in a desiccated state, which 
they brought in a box, exhibiting it as the instrument 
which Athanasiua had used for magical purposes. 
Thus murder and magical arts were mendaciously 
attributed to tho bravo young bishop. Even Constan- 
tino was staggered by the audacity of these chargeK, 
and summoned Athanasius to take his trial at Antiocb. 
A chapter of cuiious accidents enabled the friends of 
Athanasiua to unearth the concealed Arsenios, who, 
after at first denying bis identity, was — in the presenoe 
of Paul, tho Bishop of Tyre, a man who knew him ■ 
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nonallj— -compelled to aoknowlodge the treacherous 
eaiga to which he had been a party. He and his 
nprinoipled leader^ John Arcapn, confessed their 
anltj first accepted the severe rebuke of Constantine« 
nd then sought fellowship and communion with 
.thanasius. This was granted^ and, as far as Arsenius 
as concerned, was honourably maintained. Daring 
le year 333 a.d. the Church and bishop were lefl in 
_ eace, and the victories of Athanasius over pagans and 
^■^ostates were considerable. 

An event of especial biographical interest occurred 
Coring this year. The unchanged habits of the dweU 
^^rs in tiie valley of the Nile assist us vividly to realize 
^the journey of Athanasius to Upper Egypt in his Nile- 
l>oat. Surrounded by a numerous suite of inferior 
clergy and monksi ho ascended the river, now sailing, 
and now drawn forwards by his crew of Follahin, past 
the tombs of Beni-Hassan, the city of Lycopolis, the 
temples of Abydos aud Dendera, and the glories of 
Thebes to Syene (Assouan) and the first cataract, 
receiving everywhere the homage of the safTmgau 
bishops and troops of ascetics. At Teutyris (or Den- 
dera) Paohomius, an illustrious anchoret, hid himself 
among his own followers and imitators, out of fear 
that Athanasius might fasten upon him and force him 
into the ranks of the priesthood. Pachomius gazed 
with a kind of rapture on the bishop, but never dis- 
covered himself, and the vessel stood forth into the 
stream and vanished from their sight. 

Such peaceful scenes as these seldom cheered the 
great champion of the faith, nor can it be impugned 
that in his vehement endeavour to bring the Meletians 
and subscribing Arians into the unity of the Church 
he may have used some violent measures. Callinicus, 
" Bishop ^ Pelosiam^ bitterly intrigued against Athana- 
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8ju«, and poMJbly provoked him by rakioff up the 
cliarge of his illegal appointment and nncanSaiSj 
consocration. At all events, Athanasius unfrocked 

dSin"'* '^"'" P®''*"' ^ ^"^ °'^' ^'» 

During the year of peace the Eusobians were briuff. 
ing every influence to boar upon Constantine to cSl 
. ^further synod or couucU at Cinsaroa, to investigate 
more fully the numerous charges brought agJnst 
Athanasius, and to secure the peace of The Church 
m view of the approaching consocratiou of the irreat 
churoh built at/erusalom in commemoration of X 
Lord 8 resurrection. Such an end would coincide with 

peace at the moment when he should colebmte his iri. 
eenmha on the t lurtieth anniversary of his accession. 
Tn^« 1 » " *?"'*?' 7/" J»eh], and Atbanasius was sum- 
moned to attend it, but refused. ITius his independent 

nS'y^*"" '■"':J^«' '''« »''"«'• ammositTof hi 
prejudiced judges and his declared enemies, b> keep 

iDg them waiting unrl rnTxnA;<,¥;r.r^ *i.^: ii./.. r 

thirty months. Vl 
of Coasarea, was < 

t may have been one reason which honourably moved 

b Snn vT""" ', 'y'^'^' ^, ^® ^^^^ »' '!>"> whose 
bishop, Paul, was known to be favourably disposed to 

to accused prelate; and to this synod was entrusted 
llt^ aV*^*^'^ investigating the conduct of Atha. 
«S' • .^^ "*"°*^ hesitation, Athanasius was com- 

Pn.l^ '"*^. forty.nine Egyptian buEops. But the 
Luseb an party was more numerous stil^ amonntin<r 
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Athanasias saw at once that all the dominant fowe 
of Jbo a«e«bly was pledged /g^'«»' ^^^J^'fJ^™ 
FlacUlus of AntiocL, who presided, and Count lUivius 
Dyonysios, who was the representative of 'J'e Emp^' J 
tiorin enemy of Athanasius *°d violent parbsan of 
^a ^usebians. down to the rank and file ot tno 
Sri.^i«» The mind of ConsUntine must have been 
Sronirlv moved at the time by the petition of Anas 
JSTof 5 tob. recalled from his exile, bnt, on the ground 
«f his substantial orthodoxy, to be readmitted to the full 
ot ins »"?•'*"•"", nun-eh The Emperor could not 
communion of tue V/Duron. auo *'"'^' , u-n^led 

Me the defecta of the statements of Anus, and handea 
SwlutSrof this crucial question to the Cffisarean 
S-f^San Council. The treatment to '^ "c^' ;^""» 
wMtobe submitted was to be placed in the hand of 
S^wnntilso^n as-having brought the Athanasian 
SduK an end-it should.be transferred ^ Jeru«jlem 
to assist in the dedication of the church built on the 

"•^hl cJu^oi^Wro w« a scene of cruel .Jvacity 
and bit^r rt-iniion. Athanasius found kmseU 
.orronnded by unscrupulous enemies. They raised 
jS^more the ghost of Arsenius, and waved aloft the 

'-ST^itienTi which Ariu. was to be submitted 

was referred to the decision of the council. 

nJw SSnius, whom the Meletians believed to bo 
in WdTn^but whom they frantically declared to have 
S«^'S«d andmntifated by Athana'iuj had^^^^^ 
tH^A in T^war Effvpt. and oonveycd in tno suite oi 
irbijl^^^^ Athanasius calmly asked 

tf any S^^^ bisliops present could recognise and 
LSAnid^^ On many affirmative replies being 
riven A^^ was brought before tbem, anS 

^,1^ tJ Uve both bands intact- Confusion and 
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excitement prevailed^ and John Arcapb left the as* 
sembly. 

Butj convincing and complete as this refutation was^ 
the majority were so prejudiced against Athanasius 
that they attributed the scene under their very eyes 
to magical art. New charges of violence were 
brought against him, and he was treated as a common 
criminal, and made to stand as a prisoner at the bar 
of Eusebius of Cassarea and others, who assumed the 
character of his accusers and his judges. Such 
indignity roused the ire of old Potammon of Heraclea, 
who had lost an eye in the persecution, and who did 
not scruple to charge Eusebius with having secured 
immunity from mutilation by unworthy compromise 
with heathen idolatry. 

The venerable Paphnutius, from the Thebaid, with 
the hideous scar of nis fierce conflict upon him, he of 
disfigured face and eye-socket, whom Constantino is 
said to have kissed with enthusiasm at the Council of 
Nicflsa, was present, and produced a notable eflfect bv 
drawing Maximus of Jerusalem (a fellow-suSerer wita 
himself) out of the Arian cabal, which seemed thirst* 
inK for the disgrace if not for the destruction of 
Athanasius. 

The enemies of Athanasius further raised the ques* 
tion of what they called his illegal election and 
consecration to the bishopric. On point after point 
Athanasius cleared himself. One of the charges was of 
a gross kind, and he was able triumphantly to vindicate 
his innocence, and expose the wicked machination 
which had concocted it. On the resuscitation of the 
old accusation, that in his violence Athanasius had 
broken a sacred chalice and overturned the table on 
which the Eucharist was being consecrated by Isohyras, 
fresh points were raised^ to answer which . it was 

D 
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secessarj to obtain time. The council appointed a 
commission of six of the most Uitter enemies of the 
bishop to jonrnej to the Mareotis and collect eyi- 
dence in support of the plea. This was so 
transparently nnjost that even jDionysius^ under some 
special pressure^ endearoured to restrain the violence 
oi the Ensebians. 

Athanasins refused to accept the verdict of the 
eonncil, whatever it might prove to be, and resolved 
to appeal to the Emperor in person. On this stop, 
upon which so much subsequentlj turned^ aroso one of 
the most dramatio scenes in his life. The bisbopj with 
five of his friends, suddenly left Tyre by a vessel 
starting for Constantinople. Meanwhile the council 
proceeded to its foregone conclusion, and solemnly 
and angrily deposed him from the see of Alexandrisi 
and recognised the Meletian bishops who refused his 
authority as in full communion with the Church. They 
then proceeded to Jerusalem, to assist in the dedica- 
tion of the church, and to adjudge that, according to 
their light, Arius was an injured innocent, an orthodox 
theologian, and on the faith of the Creed which he had 
laid before Constantino to receive him into full com- 
munion* 

Meanwhile, on one occasion, when the great Emperor 
was, according to his wont, riding in his chariot in the 
road between the palace and the city, Athanasius 
suddenly presented himself, and demanded audience. 
Ten years had passed over them both since they had 
met in Nicssa. The lithe and vivacious form of the 
young archdeacon had put on the signs of mature life 
and burdensome care. Constantino was drawing near 
his end, satiated with honours and successes and stained 
with domestio crime. For the moment he failed to 
reoognise Athanasius, and refused to give him the 
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audience he demanded. But the bishop was not to 
be daunted, and with boldness of demeanour and 
elevated voice dechired that he simply required 
justice. 'Let my accusers state their charges in thy 
presence. Be thou the judge between us.' Like 
Paul, when he became the victim of a merciless and 
bigoted cabal, Athanasius appealed to Ciosar. ' The 
Emperor wrote an almost apologetic letter to the 
members of the council, but demanded their presence 
at Constantinople. ' I,' said he, ' will judge of the 
equity of your deci-ees.' He claimed this power in 
virtue of the great prosperity God had granted to his 
arms and empire. ' We ' (he added) ' ought not to do 
anything that can tend to dissension or hatred. 
. . . Come to us with all diligence, and be assured 
that I shall do everything in my power to preserve 
the inviolability of the law of God.' 

Many of the council, alarmed at the tone of the 
Emperor, sot off on their journey homewards ; but the 
two Eusebii, Theognis, Patrophilns, Ursacius, and 
Valons, with others, presented themselves at Con- 
stantinonle, and had at first the incredible baseness to 
ignore all the charges on the ground of which they had 
condemned Athanasius at Tyre, and to vamp up a 
fresh accusation, which they knew would rouse the 
suspicion of Constantino. They declared that in order 
to gain his purposes at Alexandria he had threatened 
to prevent the sailing of the Alexandrian com-ships. 
rhev did not miscalculate the effect upon Constantine 
of this quasi-political crime. A fierce expression of 
wrath burst from the lips of the Emperor— whether 
simulated or genuine cannot be clearly ascertained. 
Ihe very suspicion of any interference with imperial 
interests was enough. The defence made by 
Athanasius was not listened to. When he declared 
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entire ioability to effect anything of the kincl^ even 
if he had^ the will, Eusebins of Nicomedia, with an 
oath, replied that his victim was a man of vast Wealth 
and influence/ and coold, if he pleased, have stopped 
the supplies of corn to the imperial treasanes. His 
late was sealed. ' He sent me away to Gaul/ is the 
touching language of Athanasius {Ap. c. Ar., § 87). It 
is true that Sozomen (ii. 28) speaks of the introduction 
of the absurd chaises about the chalice, but, as Tille- 
mont suggests, this may easily have been done after 
Constantino's mind was made up. 

In the letter which the younger Constantino sent to 
the people of the Catholic Church in Alexandria in 
888, he says that ^Athanasius had been sent away into 
GanI for a time, with the intent that as the savagenesa 
of his bloodthirsty and inveterate enemies persecuted 
him to the hazard of his sacred life, he might thus 
escape snfleriog some irremediable calamity, through 
the perverse dealing of these evil men' {Ap. c. Ar., § 87). 
Constantino, like Napoleon, could simulate wrath, and 
was a dexterous politician. He may have acted on 
this occasion from blended and even opposing motives. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ITHAKASIUS IK BXILIS AT Tr£vK8 (tBIEk), AND WHAT 

UAPPXNED IK TUX IKTSRIM. 

Tax celebrated city of Troves, which in its own legends 
boasts a greater antiquity than Borne itsolf, was the 
early seat of the strong tribe of Germanized Gauls, 
or Celts, called Treveri, who grodoally fell under the 
eaqpaading dominion of the imperial city. In the early 



days of the empire, it acquired the name and the privi- 
leges of a Roman colony. Its fortress and camp marked 
tho border-land between Gaul, Roman and Teuton. 
Here Rome' stood firmly, and resolved to hold her 
own. A mixed population tenanted the city, part of 
which spoke, even in Jerome's day, the very dialect 
heard in Galatia; another part yielded to the fascina- 
tion of Greek, while the majority were familiar with 
the language of Rome and boa9ted of Roman citizen- 
ship. 

'Rome (says Mr. Freeman) ^ as an imperial dwelling- 
place, gave way to points better suited to command the 
threatened frontiers, to Milan, to Nikom6dia, to Anti- 
och, and the new Rome herself.' Treves (Trier) became 
' the point chosen for the defence of Gaul against the 
German, the capital of the West, the centre of dominion 
for Gaul, Spain and Britain, the second Rome beyond 
the Alps.' There, on the banks of the Mosel, 
Diocletian and Maximian celebrated their brotherhood 
as twin Angusti of the Roman world. In the extant 
panegyrics, Maximian's residence at Treves is described 
with effusion, and so are the marvellous buildings 
erected by Constantius I. and Constantino. The 
cWcui almost equalled that of Rome. Tho majestic 
basilica rivalled in vastness, if not in splendour and 
ornament, the basilicas of Rome, and now in this 
nineteenth century it has been at length transformed 
into a Christian church. Here, too, stood the 
stupendous amphitheatre, and in the reign of Constan- 
tino gladiatorial shows were celebrated on a colossal 
scalo. In the early years of that reign captive kings 
wero slaughtered for the amusement of the ^teful 
people; and the panegyrists never tire of extolling the 

* 'Augusta Troverorum,' Brilith Quartetiy Review, Jaly, 1875. 
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liidcong brutality which still formed the excitement of 

^e mercurial Celt and hardened Boman. Legend 

^fers the rast Voria Nigra, or Black Gate, to pre- 

^istorio workmen. The huge 8tone8 were held together 

4)y damps of iron, and Oriental builders have been 

supposed necessary to account for its obvious cliarac- 

gristles. Mr. Freeman inclines to the belief that it 

:andicates separate and successive stages, and that its 

;^pper stories and Romanesque arches belong to the 

^test neriod of lioman domination. 

To Treves Constantine had bi-oughfc tho body of his 
:3nother, Helena, and buried it with great pomp ; and 
:in the later days of his reign churches wero in pro- 
cess of erection. The celebrated metropolitan church 
lad not yet been built; but there were, without doubt, 
churches where the Coui-t of the Cmsar worshipped, 
^grastius, the bishop from A.n. 313 to 332, was present 
at the Council of Aries. Maximinus and Pauliuus 
occupied the see in succession to him. 

Here, about the month of February, A.n. 336, 
Athanasius arrived. He found Constantine II., the 
eldest son of the great Emperor, conducting as Crosar 
the affairs of the Koman government. Though far 
aloof from the controversies of the East and the 
sufferings of his own flock, the illustrious exile found 
congenial friendship in the person of the orthodox 
bishop Maximinus, and the kindly care of the Crosar, 
who accepted his doctrine and appreciated his character 
and virtues. One may even trace to his influence the 
introduction into the Western Church of the principle 
and laws of ascetio self-renunciation, which, though 
thef had run to great extremes in the Nitrian desert 
and in the valley of the Nile, assumed nobler form 
when the idea took possession of the more phlegmatic 
temperament and practical energies of the West. 
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Without discussing the vexed question of the author- 
ship of The Life o/ SL Anthony, which is referred by 
many traditional testimonies to Athanasius, without 
endorsing even the historical character of the life or 
work of thisVemarkable personage, we think it obvious, 
from the Confessions of Augustine, that the religious 
circles in Treves had been strongly moved by tho self- 
abandonment and entire conseci-ation to the 'religious 
life' of the exiled bishop. It was hero, while reading 
The Life of St. Anthony, that the friends of Augustine 
at length yielded themselves to God, the story of 
which led him to break away, from his sinful compli- 
ances, and at length to resolve on a step of such trans- 
cendent interest to the whole Church of God.^ It 
was from Treves that Athanasius wrote some of his 
Festal Letters, which kept alive the flame of affection 
for himself in the hearts of his widowed flock. It 
was here he must have heard, from time to time, as he 
passed the banks of the gleaming Mosel or glanced on 

-' See August., Con/.^ Lib. viii. d. Dr. Now man belierea in 
tbe ' substantial integrity ' of tho Life. Gregory of Nazianzos 
knew of the book, and Cbrjf'sostom and Augustine quote it 
without mentioning the writer; yet there is grare reason 
for doabtinff the authorship by Athanasius. He uerer else* 
whero alludes to Anthony except in the reference to one 
story, of which ho glvw, however, a discrepant account. 
Some modern writers (see Mr. G watkin's Slmlies in Arianhm ; 
Arch. Farrar, ConL Uev^ Nov., 1887) incline to the belief 
that the entire story is a romance in illustration of an ideal, 
and which became so popular as to excite a wide-spread 
belief in tho historic existence of Anthony. We are loth 
to give up the pretty story of Athanasius pouring water 
on the hands of the old reoluse, or the halo of sanctity that 
preserved him from his foes in the Maximian persecutiont or 
the enthusiasm with which he is said» in his extreme age» to 
have maintained tho cause of Athanasius ; or that he came to 
Alexandria to protest against the conduct of tho Arians daring 
the Council of Tyre,. 
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the crowds in the huge amphitheatre, the thrilling 
^3'ecord of the affairs of the Eastern Church and Empire. 
Xet ns review some of these* 

(1) The solemn dedication of the. Church of the 

3ol7 SeDulcbre.— The supnosed site of the Sepulchre of 

^nr Lord at Jerusalem haa been discovered, as it was 

thought; and Constantino's mother, Helena, in her 

'Enthusiasm for holy things and places, sought to erect 

*Ever it, in lieu of a polluting temple of Venus which 

^lad been reared on the spot, a temple of the Lord, 

^n honour alike of His cruel death and His glorious 

^^"esurrection. Constantino urged forward the com« 

^letion of a^ building described in glowing terms by 



:£nished with sculptured fretwork, extended like a vast 
^canopy over the whole church, which was overlaid 
^roughout with purest gold, and which caused the 
^ntire building to glitter as with rays of light.* The 
:idea of the temple in Jerusalem was re-embodied, from 
its open courts to its sanctuary, where * an altar in a 
irast apse was enriched by twelve columns, and their 
capitals embellished with drums of silver/ The 
melancholy beginning here reveals itself of that 
abolition of true equality in the company of the faithful 
people, and of the growth and intensity of the bastard 
wcerdotalism which has done so much to limit and 
quench the power of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

Athanasius himself thought less than did many of his 
contemporaries of the sacredness of places, and all the 
pomp of the dedication of the Church must have palled 
upon his spirit. On a subsequent occasion ho v^as 
accused of thinking and acting as though he utterly 
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undervalued the ceremonial sanctity of places, and in 
his Apologia ad Consiantium, § 17, he vindicated him« 
self by the authority of the blessed Master Himself. 

While this dedication was proceeding in 335, the 
Eusebian and Arian bishops held their unholy synod, 
at which they enunciated a blank contradiction to the 
Nicsean formulary, and decided that the profession of 
faith handed in by Arius himself was satisfactory to 
them. It was an artfully composed document, which 
. had a show of orthodoxy, but dexterously omitted all- 
reference to the burning question of the homdoiuion, 
and left open the dispute between the opposed parties. 
The Emperor imagined that it was identical with the 
Creed of Nicma, and the bishops assembled at Jerusa« 
lem either took their cue from him or were incapable 
of rightfully estimating the conditions of the problem. 
The issue was that they wrote to the Emperor, to the 
churches of Alexandria, of Thebes, and of Libya, bo« 
seeching them to receive Arius and Euzoius back into 
communion. This fearful blow must have fallen upon 
the exile at Treves very soon after his arrival. 

(2) A synod was called at Constantinople of the 
Eusebian faction who had just effected the exile of 
Athanasius; and hero the tactics of the party were 
clearly revealed. They had not dared to accuse Atha- 
nasius of doctrinal error or 'impiety,' knowing well 
that the charge would recoil upon their own heads, and 
they consequently sought and contrived to eject him 
from his see by cruel charges against his moral charac* 
ter, his canonical position, and his political loyalty. 
But the celebrated*^ Galatian bishop, Marcellus, was a 
target against whom they could launch their charge 
of heterodoxy ; and one of the chief acts of the svnod 
was to move once more against him. This Mar« 
cellus (of Anoyra) offended them by his vigorous 
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attempt to refato an Arian dispatant. He Lad, how* 
ever, done this so iDJudiciously that he bad really 
laid himself open to a charge of heresy. Grave dii* 
Terence of opinion has always prevailed as to the 

{recise nature of his views. By the Eosebian party 
[arcelUis was accased of Sabellianismi although he 
strenuously denied the imputation. It is true that 
he repudiated the idea of the eternal generation of 
the SoUi and confined himself to an assertion of the 
eternal immanence of the Lo^os in God, and of the 
creative energy of the Logos m all things as well as 
in the person of Christ. 'The Logos/ said he, 'could , 
only be said to be begoUai when miraculously conceived 
in Uie womb of His mother. The Sonship of the Clinst 
began on His manifestation in the flesh.' He tried 
thus to sever the knot which the conservative party 
in the Church had tied unwittingly, when it found 
itself pledged at one and the same time to the unity 
of God, to the Divinity of the Chnst, and to the verit* 
able humanity of Jesus. He fell back upon the 
Philonio conception of the Logos as the sole explana« 
tion of the Divinity of Christ and His pre-existence. 
He sacrificed both the personality of tlie Logos and 
even the human personality of Jesus, and the result 
was profoundly unsatisfactory. Under shelter of the 
Nicene formnlaries, he seemed to have fallen back on 
the heresy of Paul of Samosata, and to have antici- 
pated that of ApoUinaris. When the Eusebians met 
in council at Constantinople, they probably had little 
difficulty in condemning and dispossessing the Bishop 
of Ancyra. This news, aggravated bv the circum- 
stance that Marcellns had stood bravely by the sido 
of Athanasius when contesting the Arian hypothesis, 
innst have reached our illustrious exile. 
(8) The death of Arius,-— For the dramatic incidents 
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of this tragic event we are mainly indebted to the 
Epistle of Athanasius (written many years afterwards) 
to Sorapiou the monk. They must have been re- 
lated to Athanasius b^ his friend Maoarius, the pres- 
byter, who was eye-witness of the strange ending of 
the notorious heresiarch (EpU. ad. Ser., § 2). By 
the insistence of the Eusebians, Arius was sum* 
moned by the Emperor into his presence, and was asked 
whether ho hold the Catholic faith. He appealed to 
tho specious dooamont which had been regarded as 
satisfactory by the synod at Jerusalem. Ho swore 
with a mighty oath that-he did not profess the opinions 
for which Alexander of Alexandria had excommuni- 
cated him. Constantino dismissed him, saying: 'If 
thy faith be right, thou hast done well to swear ; but 
if thy faith be impious (heretical), and thou hast sworn, 
God judge thco according to thy oath.' ^ The Euse- 
bians declared to the aged Alexander of Constantinople 
that, whether contrary to his desire or not, on the 
next day Arius should commune with them in tho 
metropolitan church. The bishop cast himself upon 
tho floor of the chancel and prayed with his face to 
tho ground, and Macarius heard him say, 'If Anus 
be brought to communion to-morrow, let me Thy 
servant depart this life ; but if Thou wilt spare Thy 
Church, look upon the words of the Eusebians, and 
give not Thine inheritance to destruction and reproach, 
and take off Arius.' While the Eusebians threatened, 
\he bishop prayoil on, like Hezekiah when the armies 
of Sennacherib wore round about Jerusalem. But 
Arius talked very wildly, and, urged by tlie neces- 
sities of nature, withdrew, and suddenly 'falling head- 

> or. Eneye. EpUtlc, ii. 13; 80s., H.E./il 30, which gircs 
merely a quotation from the letter of Athanasius. 
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loD^i he burst asunder in the midsti aud immediately 
expired as he lay, aud was deprived both of com* 
munion and of his life together/ 

Athanasius repudiates all gloryiuff in the death, but 
lie not unnaturally regarded it as a direct Divine inter* 
position. ' The Jbord Himself condemned the heresy 
which rose up against Him/ We dare not, with our 
Lord's weighty words (Luke xiii. 1-5) before us and 
the entire teaching of Scripture, come to any such 
conclusion from the tragic termination of the career of 
Arius, It cannot be doubted, however, that such a 
thrilling event as this, happening at such a moment in 
the history of the conflict, deepened its intensity aud 
ageravatea the fecliufi^s of the combatants. 

(4) The death of Constantino the Great. — Neither 
^ the death of Arius nor the vehement protests of the 
ohnroh in Alexandria produced any eifect upon the 
mind of Constantino; nor did he, in oonsequence, 
obviously relent in his determination to prolong the 
exile of Athanasius, but apparently continued to regard 
him as a dangerous, turoulent, and seditious man. 
He divided the immense empire among his sons. To 
Constantino 11. and Constans he assigned the Western 
world, and to Constantius II. the Eastern provinces. 
A fatal illness now seized him, and, after reaching 
Nicomedia, he ofifered himself for baptism. He put 
off his purple robe of sovereiguty, and was clothed with 
the white garments of the Christian neophyte. He 
was filled (it is said) with great joy. He is reported" 
to have placed his last instructions in the hand of an 
Arian priest. Not one of his sons was at his side. He 
died in the sixty-fiflh year of his age and the thirty- 
first of his reign, at noon on the day of Pentecost, in 
the year 337. His body was placed in a golden coffin, 
cottveyed to Constantinople^ and deposited in the palace 
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until the youthful Constantius arrived, when it was 
interred, amid prodigious pomp, in the Church of the 
Apostles.^ 

This is not the place to estimate the character or 
life-work of Constantino. In the eloquent words of 
Dean Stanley,* 'So passed away the first Christian 
emperor, the first Defender of the Faith, the first 
imperial patron of the papal see and of the whole 
Eastern Church, the first founder of the Holy Places, 
Pagan and Christian, orthodox and heretical, liberal 
and fanatical, not to bo imitated or admired, but much 
to bo remembered and deeply to bo studied.' Mr. 
Gwatkin ' observes : ' Darkly as his memory is stained 
with isolated crimes, Constantino must for ever rank 
among the greatest of the emperors. . . • Others 
equalled — few surpassed— his gifts of statesmanship 
and military genius, and as an actual benefactor to 
mankind Constantino stands almost alone in history.' 

This lofly approval is based upon the new weapon 
which Christianity placed in the hands of the great 
commander, to promote the peace of the world and to 
strike a blow at its social evils, and on the manner in 
which he wielded it. The blending of the sacred and 
secular powers, though it liberated the martyr Church 
from its secret hiding-places, and exalted the new 
faith to the throne of the world, yet introduced a novel 
and mundane element into its spiritual life. It lent 
tho secular arm to a triumphant hiorarchv, fearfully 
invaded the sanctuary, breathed a more bitter ani- 
mosity into the struggles of rival ecclesiastics and 
contending formularies, and prepared the way for the 
intolerance and religious persecution of later centuries. 

» Eusebius, Vxia Com., iv. 63-74. 
' Eastern Church, p. 259. 
^ Studies o/AHanvsm, p. 106. 
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The death of Constantine the ' Great ^ dtd not ter* 
tninate the exile of the Bishop of Alexandria. It 
remained to be seen tvhether the sympathies of the 
new Aug^ti were with Athanasins or with bis enemies. 
The exile mnst have been able to count upon the 
favour of Constantino II., but Constantius II. was 
master of the Eastern worldj and this prince rapidly 
revealed his alliance with the Eusebian party and 
manifested a deadly animosity to Athanasins. 



CHAPTER Vir. 



TU BBTITRK OF ATHAKASIU8 FROIC HIS FIRST EXILI, AND 
THE COHKBNCXKINT OF THE SECOND. 

CoKSiDERAilLE coutrovcrsy has prevailed with refer- 
ence to the daie of the release of Athanasins from 
Treves : whether it occurred in the autumn of 337 or 
the summer of 338. Ceillieri Tillemont, J. H. New- 
man, Hefele, and Bright accept the latter date, on the 
ground of the fact that Constantino II., on the 17th 
of the month of June (not mentioning the year), and 
after the death of his father, wrote the letter granting 
the privilege of his release from Treves. They think 
that the news of the death of the great Emperor could 
not have reached Constantino the younger so soon as 
June 19th, 337, and therefore suppose the letter to have 
been written in June, 338. If this were the case, the 
suspense of the exile must have been prolonged during 
thirteen weary months. Mr. Gwatkm has ably com- 
bated the supposition that the news of the death of 
Constantino oould not have reached Trev^ by June 
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10th of 337, and urges that Athanasins might and 
could have met the three emperors in the autumn of 
837. This, moreover, is the date given in the Fettal 
Letter of 338, and was that assumed by Valosius. 

There is, however, no doubt that, in obedience to 
the presumed desire of their father, the three emperors, 
on the instigation of Constantino II., allowed Atha* 
nasius to return to his see. His arrival at Alexandria 
in the autumn of 337 or summer of 338 was the occasion 
of much rejoicing among the Egyptian bishops and the 
city population which had remamed faithful to him. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, speaking of the spontaneous out- 
burst of enthusiasm in tropical language, stated that so 
vast was the concourse, * it was as if the Nile, at the 
height of its flood, scattering fertility as it went, had 
turned its course and flowed backwards from Alex- 
andria to the flrst outpost of the city.' He compared 
it to Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 'There 
was one long unbroken shout of applause ; the city 
at night flashed with illuminations, and a marvellous 
accession was made to the numbers of those who 
accepted the ascetic life.' ^ 

The Eusebian party were, however, roused into a 
very lively antagonism, and once more used treacherous 
and lying calumnies to depreciate the character of 
Athanasius in the view of the emperors, and especially 
of Constantius, who was leaning moro and more to 
the conservative party, and imbibing a hatred of the 
Nicene Confession. Moreover they began to accuse 
him of misappropriating the erain designed for charity 
in the Libyan province, and of having, by the mere 
favour of the secular power, set at nought the depo* 
sition of the Council of Tyre, and resumed his occu- 

* Greg. Noz., Oral. 29. 
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pancy of the see without the sftnction of the council, 
rhey went a etep further, and did what would not 
have been permissible in the reign of Conatantine. 
rhey appointed a notorious Arian presbyter, Pistus by 
name, as bishop of the Arian party in Alexandria, He 
was ^msecrated by Secundus, one of the bishops who 
had been deposed at the Council of Nic»a ; and thus 
the attempt was made to establish a permanent schism 
m the Church. 

They did more still: they sent an envoy to the 
Komaa Bishop Julius, to secure his countenance for 
their nominee, and to place before him in most 
mdevolent form all the charges early and lato that 
. had been fabricated affainst Athanasius. He, how. 
ever, called at Alexandria a notable synod of more 
than one hundred bishops.* Tliese bishops entirely 
exonerated Athanasius of every ono of the charges ; 
«id when their letters and papers were laid before tho 
Koman Julius, the Eusebian representatives were 
objiously confounded by their own shame, and feebly 
asked Julius to convene another council, over which 
he should preside in person. Julius consented, and 
invited both parties to assemble at a synod to be held 
•^ 5?"® P^*^ ^^^c^ Athanasius should choose. 

f qq^'IaH*^®' ®*^^*®** ^^ ^^® winter of 339-40 or in that 
of 338-39," the Eusebians held a council at Antioch, 

' Tills aynod mast have been held in 338 or 339. ConstoDB. 
l/ODstsntme IL. and Constantins IL were then livinff. The two 
S?" ««t»^. by Athanasius himself (HImL Avian., c. 9) 
tojiave oredited his envoys, and dismUsed his accusers with 

« The Pssfal Laun of Athanasius, recently translated from 
Uie Synsp. explicitly state that in 339 Athanasius fled from 
Alexandria on Phamenpth xiii., fonr days before Giefforv 

prabable. See Umaalation, p. z? iii. 
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where Constantius had fired his headquarters. This 
council is not to be confounded with the ' Council of 
Dedication,' as is done by Socrates and Sozomen. At 
this synod they formally deposed Athanasius, and 
appointed, not Pistus, the Arian bishop, but, with 
approval of Constantius, one Gregory of Cappadocufc 
to the vacant see. With tho aid of soldiery, under 
the direction and sanction of the prefect Philagrius, 
the most hideous and atrocious cruelties were 
practised. Tho sacred elements were dishonoured, the 
virgins wore stripped and beaten, the holy books were 
burned, tho churches and tho baptistries became tho 
scene of foul and heathenish orgies. SimiUr violence 
was shown to tho friends of Athanasius in other parts 
of Egypt. Potammon, tho celebrated bishop and con- 
fessor, was so cruelly beaten that he ultimately 'died of 
his maltreatment and attained in Christ to tho glory of 
a second martyrdom.' ^ Holy women were sold into 
slavery, publicly whipped, and banished from their 
homes. The orphans and widows of the Church were 
deprived of the bread devoted to their use, and every 
possible indignity was heaped on the Athanasian 

party. 

Athanasius disappeared on March 1 9th,339-40,before 
the violonco had reached its height, and in the month 
of April sailed to Rome, whither he was followed by 
Marcellus of Ancyra and other ecclesiastics who had 
been exiled by tho Eusebian party. The violence of 
the Eusebians was perhaps stimulated by the fratri- 
cidal war raging between Constans and Constantino 
ir., which issued in tho death of the latter. The 
Encyclical Epistle of Athanasius describes^ these 
calamities in groat detail, and shows how, during his 

1 This terrible reciUl is civon in detail by Athanasius him- 
self, in his Avian Uiiiovy. §§ 9-13. 
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Iw^ "» ^«»»» tl>e Alexandrine and Egyptian 

r«SJ?Tfc!« * i ,™*1*° ordinances wther than 

!!SIL?!2i"* "'^ ^*"^«<>f *''«> cniel persecutor 
^Jf® heterodox usurper of the episcopate. ' 

— ."1!^?*"" . °^ numerous friends in Rome* 
SSi^r ' •^?*"'' °f t^« ff^«*' Constanti^;. JuHus 
SToDiJion'nSm 'f "-espect, Judicially reserving 
SJe^bvX xr ' fr«? ''ffainst them had bee? 
investigated. MeanwhUe the envoys of tho Boman 
b«hop-who bore to Antioch a summJns to thS coS 

Sr^ ♦?*"** °** *°»^*'^ ^'O"* *««»• They probably felt 
iw J il P'^IT'' **^ Athanasius in^fiome Touid 
W^^fi^^i****,"*^"*' "^ neutralize their con- 

MW^Jaanary, 840-when they were scornfully dis- 

Hefele and Bright have reconstructed the trist of 

fc""""*"?*!**" '~" '!»» "PJf of Julius.? The 
Busebians must have rested ibeip c&m }a\\r. *vl 

d»o«tion of Athanasius at the C^un A" l^^^ 
which a. they ur^ed, would not suffer any rcS' 
Iw r *'fr ' V'ri-ff tho validity ^coSs 
SSfJte v*^"^"". 'Hr,^ '^*' t»^« decisions of tie 

Sv^ .?A?""*^i ?^ ^^ *« Eusebians had them- 
If ^« f?''*'"?'^ to reverse the Nicene condemnation 
SLiJ..»^*/''""°^'7 "^ professors. (W They 
£^#1*^1.** Mtumn of th/year was much toJ 
•oon f or wch an aswjmbly, in Consequence of iS 
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Persian war, a position wliich Julius declared to be 
a flimsy and transparent subterfuge for their non- 
appearance, (c) They urged that Julius had no right 
to summon them to Rome — that one bishop was as 
good as another, and did not derive his authority from 
the importance of his see. Julius twitted them in 
reply for not acting on their own principle. He 
asKed them why Eusebius of Nicomedia had sought 
and obtained the archbishopric of Constantinople f 
{d) They urged fur^er that Julius should not nave 
written merely to the Eusebian party, but to all tho 
bishops assembled at Antioch. Julius said in reply, 
'There is in this objection more of readiness to find 
fault than of regard for truth/ He had simply 
written to those who had written to him; then he 

Eroceeded to inform them that tho sentiments he 
ad expressed were those of a council of fifty bishops, 
who assembled in Home itself at tho time he had 
appointed for them, and .that they had unanimously 
come to tho conclusion that tho charges brought 
against Athanasius and Marcellus wero absolutely 
fiuse. He temperately summed up the stories about 
Arsenius and Ischyras, the injustice of tho proceed* 
ings on the Mareotic commission {see pages 49, 50), 
and the proof of tho canonical consecration of Atha- 
nasius in 326. For eighteen months Athanasius had 
been detained in Kome, but was proved to deserve the 
fullest confidence of tho Roman see, and his character 
to contrast forcibly with the unheiud-of violence with 
which his enemies had forced upon the people of 
Alexandria a bishop whom the Egyptian believers 
abhorred and with wnom they dared not commune. 

The vindication of Marcellus followed, which per- 
haps is not so satisfactoxy. Anyhow, Julius could not 
detect his heterodoxy, and cited his repudiation of 
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Arianism, wLicli lie a88uiDes that the Easebians were 
also prepared to make. He declared that numeroas 
other bishops and presbyters had beeu treated with 
similar opprobrium and craelty on their part, giving 
most crashing evidence to sustain his judgment. He 
charged upon them the flame of discord which had 
spmng npi and concluded with a powerful practical 
•ppeal to their honour. 

The letter of Julius finally referred to the fact that 
the bishops were once more on the point of reassem- 
bling at Antioch. This reference is explained by the 
fact, that in the year 341 the Synod of Antioch %%% 
cntimnvU (ijicavioi^) was held. It was an expansion or 
derelopment of the previous Antiochian synod, and was 
of a more catholic character. The special duty was 
conferred upon it of dedicating the new and gorgeous 
church which Constantino I. had initiated and his son 
Constantius completed. Great perplexity has arisen 
from the circnmstance that a council, the main pur* 
pose of which appears to have been the confirmation 
of the deposition of Athauasius and the passing of 
several declarations of belief all more or less speciously 
orthodox, yet aiming at the obliteration of the 
specialities of the Nicxoan formulary, and containing 
• distinct condemnation of Julius lor his vindication 
of Marcellns, should nevertheless have been regarded 
by the Church as of indubitable authority, and should 
have established certain ecclesiastical canons which 
were sabsequently accepted by the (Ecumenical Coun- 
oils. 

One plausible interpretation of the mystery is, that 
the notorious twenty-five canons were passed im« 
mediately i^r the consecration of the church at the 
commencement of the council by the majority of the 
bishopa who were in these early sessions ; that these 
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bishops were distinctly orthodox, conservative, and 
aSTrian, and that aaer this duty was discharged 
Soy departed. It is supposed >hat the depoaition o^^ 
Athauasius and the theological discussions that 
Mowed were the work of an Anan cabal, who ch(»e to 
St upon the force of a canon which they contrived to 
pass with the distinct purpose of assaihng the position 

of Athanasius. , , 1 • t*c^;i /v« 

This plausible suggestion is scarcely Justified on 
close exLination of the four creeds which were passed, 
by the council. There is no material distinction m 
their spirit, but each labours with extreme ingenuity 
to approach as closely as possiblcto the Niceno formu. 
lary without using the term Umooxmoz or ^^^^^J; 
«o# ('of the same' or 'of a similar substance' with 
the Father.) They were drawn up by the Euscbians 
with the view of securing the votes of the conserve, 
tives. Hilary docs not condemn the second of the 
formularies, which was based upon the ci-eed of L^^^^ 
the martyred bishop, and interprets it in the orthodox 
. sense. Even Athanasius does not declare them posi- 

^''^The dScuUy may be reduced by observing the fact 
that the stories concerning Athanasius ^^4/^1^,*^??^ 
eradicated from tho minds of the majority, that the 
partially informed were deceived by the passionate 
partisans of Eusebius of Nicomedia into acquiescence, 
and that there must have been certain reported actions 
of Athanasius which wore never cleared up to their 

satisfaction. * , , ... ^^^x^ 

When tho deposition of the prelate and the psendo. 
accurate Creed of Antioch, No. IV., were laid by the 
Arians before Constans, his reply was m 843 a sum- 
mons of Athanasius from Rome to Milan. 
Meanwhile the Busebians, who bad drawn np yet 
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mnother creed, called from iti ^reat elaboration (Macro* 
sticb) ' tke long-lined confession/ presented this to the 
Western bishops assembled at Milan. It produced no 
impression on themi and was felt to be an attempt to 
' evade the teaching of the Nicone formulary. 

On his arrival, Athanasius found that Constans had 
alreadj agreed with his brother Constantius to sum- 
mon a council of the bishops both of tho Eastern 
and Western Churches to aajudicate on his position 
mnd to place the synod, moreover, under the impartial 
presidency of the venerable Hosius of Cordova. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

TBI COUXCIL OP SARDICA AND THB SECOKO RSTURK 

OF ATHANASIUS. 

Tsi site of the council was on the border-line between 
the two empires^ at Sardica^ in Moosia, but within the 
territory of the Western emperor, Constans. Bishops to 
the number of 170 assembled, and the majority were 
Western and Athanasian in their sympathies. The 
Arian or semi-Arian party were thus baffled in their 
tactics. Conjoint action was impossible, as tho Western 
bishops persisted in ignoring the ex parte statements 
of the Ajitiochian Council and the prejudgment of the 
case of Athanasius, Paul and Marcellus. The Eusebiana 
demanded the expulsion of the inculpated bishops, as 
persona already excommunicated, and, shutting them* 
•elves np in one bouse in the town of Sardica, refused 

■ Now OkUad SopU*. 



every injunction and every entreaty to join the Western 
bishops in their fresh investigation dfl now of all the 
charffcs which had been so recklessly brought against 
Athanasius. They had abundant reason to fear that 
the tables would bo turned against them. Witnesses 
of their cruelty to the Alexandrine clergy were in 
attendance. The instruments of torture used by their 
reprcsentativca to compel commumou with tbetr 
nominee, Gregory, and letters which were manifestly 
forged, with tho view of prejudicing the minds of the 
eraperoi-8, were in the possession of the friends of 
Athanasius; and so tho Eusebians, but with obvious 
cowardice, shrank from tho conBict with their lUustnons 
victim in a purely ecclesiastical assembly. They had 
reason to fear their own failure, to dread the presenta- 
tion of damning proofs of their scandalous intrigue j 
and so, under pretence of moetiug Constantius on his 
return from tho Persian war, they hastily withdrew by 
iiiffht. and proceeded to hold on Eastern territory, m 
the city of Philippopolis, a rival council of their own 
where they incriminated Hosius and JuUus, fiercely 
reasserted their Antiochian condemnation of Atbana- 
sius and Marcellus, and published a fifth creed, which 
closely resembled the fourth Creed of Autiocb,— one 
which, while studiously avoiding the Hoinoouwcwr, also 
repudiated tho strong phrases of the strict Anans. 
They did even worse, for they endeavoured to deceive 
tho Eastern Churches by their encyclical letter from 
Sardica. Whether this was of malieo prepeMe, or 
whether bya self-mystification they regarded themselves 
OS tho true Council of Sardica, cannot be determined ; 
but that they did practically deceive and viitl^ 
North African and Donatist bishops »*©. t^* ^«l'«Vx 
unquestioned. Hofelo [Hist. 0/ Couneih, m. 1 72, b, 1 .} 
takes the more lenient view> 
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Meanwhile the Western bishops, representing thirty- 
fire provinces of the empire, persisted in a thorough 
investigation into tbe entire proceedings of Athanasius, 
and abundantly acquitted him of every charge. So 
far as they had power of restoring him to his see, from 
which he bad been ejected with violence, they did 
what was possible to them, and formulated their 
opinion with the utmost celerity, fulness, and force. 
^ev addressed letters to the church of Alexandria, to 
the bishops of Egypt and Libya, and also an encyoli- 
cal letter to the whole Church, in each of which they 
controvert the charges and malicious slanders of tho 
Eusebian party, press the cordial reception of their 
beloved fellow-bishoj), Athanasius, into tlie fullest con- 
fidence and communion, and also make arrangements 
bv which those who were unable to attend the synod 
should yet be able to express their coincidence with 
the unanimous conclusions of the Fathers of Sardica.^ 
Accordingly, Athanasius^ enumerated the names of 
no fewer than 3i4 or 847 in all, who stood boldly in 
his defence and on the side of his acquittal. 

ITie Eusebian porty obviously made a series of 
tactical and inept mistakes in their entire manogement 
of the Sardican Council, which may be partly due to 
the drcnmstance that they had lost their leader. Eu- 
sebins of Nioomedia had recently died. The atrocious 
way— ^ pprosa for recital — in which Stephen, the 
Ananixed Bishop of Antioch, treated the two delegates 
who were tent a.d. 844 from the Council of Sardica to 
make known its decisions, led to a temporary reaction 
in favonr of Athanasius, and even to the deposition of 
Stephen, This proceeding of Stephen began to open 
the ey^ of Constantius to the malice prepense of the 

• wJJ^f Sa***^* •'^ P«*ewrT6d, Apol. c. Ar., §§ 36-40. 
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Arian leaders. Moreover the death — not impossibly 
the murder — of the tyrannous Gregory by some of his 
exasperated flock in 345 (Tillemont says, 349) certainly 
cleared the way for the reinstating 6f Athanasius in his 
see. The decisions of Sardica wore indisputable and 
widely circulated; Constans warmly espoused his cause, 
and threatened to involve tho empire in civil war rather 
than submit to the continued exile of Athanasius. 

Constantius yielded at length, and for a while ap- 
peared to coincide in the decision of tho Council of 
Sardica, and wrote three * letters of exceeding unction 
to Athanasius, calling him his most beloved father, 
giving him permission to return to Alexandria, facili- 
tating his travel, and enjoining on all tho authorities 
respectful treatment. Constantius begged Athanasius 
to visit him; and these two men did meet for the third 
and last time at Antioch.* Before doing so, however, 
Athanasius returned to Home to take farewell of Julius, 
had an interview with Constans at Adrianople, and 
thus kept Constantius waiting for the meeting referred 
to for a whole year. At length, however, he loft 
Antioch on a visit to Maximus at Jerusalem, where a 
synod was held, which coincided with the decisions of 
Sardica; and his way homeward, October, 346, was 
rendered felicitous by the enthusiasm and affection of 
tho Bishops of Libya and Palestine and of the province 
of Alexandria. It is not improbable that Gregory of 
Nazianzus, in his brilliant panegyric, recounted the 

> These letters are preserved, A^l, e. Ar,, §§ 54, 65. 

< Philostorgias (iii. 12) Rivos a very difTeronc account of the 
interview, and of the cordiality that prevailed between them. 
According to him, tlie permission to return was extorted by fear 
of Constans' threat to enfoi*ce it bv armed interrention on' 
political rather than religious grounds, Constantius regarding 
the restoration as the least of two evils. 
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circamstances of ibis second return, though in referring 
it, with Stanley, to the first return (p. 63), we are 
inflaenced chiefly by the silence of Athanasius himself 
on thtii matter.^ He says nothing of a triumphal entry, 
and instead of this calls attention to the moral and 
spiritnal results of bis restoration, and to the fresh 
impetos given to the ' religious * life on the part of 
maidens and yonths. He mentions also the almost 
fiery enthusiasm of piety and charity, 'so that you 
wonld have thought every family and every house to 
be a church, by reason of the' goodness of its inmates 
and the prayers which were offered to God*' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB BSSUHPTION OF THR ARIAN PfiRSfiCUTIOX AND 

THB THIRD KXILB. 

Tab bishops everywhere wrote to their metropolitan 
letters of joy and gratitude, and received answers of 
peace. Ursacius and Yalens professed their entire 
reconciliation, rejected the charges of the Arian party, 
and asked for communion with the Church, in an 
extant letter to Julius of Rome. In the Festal Letter 
of 347,' Athanasius thanks God that he has been 
' brought back (after eight years) from distant lands ; ' 
and he shortly afterwards held a synod to confirm in 
Africa the Sardican creed and canons. More than 
400 bishops in all parts of the Western and Eastern 

* Arlau Eittory, § 25. 

' This date» so smphatically giron in Festal Letter xix., is 
aooepted also by Gwatkio, Bright and Hefele. 



empires openly expressed their sympathy with him. 
Numerous churches which had been filled by Arians 
were once more occupied by those who professed the 
Catholic faith. He was subsequently charged by the 
Arians with having on this occasion exercised episcopal 
functions beyond his own jurisdiction. This is far 
from probable, as in his apology ho makes no refer- 

cnce to the charge. , . . n 

For a few years, his renown was greater, his influence 
more penetrating, than ever; the success of his plans 
was assured by the support given to him by the 
Emperor of the West and by the silence or neutrality 
of Constantius. But a terrible blow was once more 
about to descend upon him and the Nioene orthodoxy. 
In the year 330 an event of tragic colour and ulti- 
mately of grave importance to Athanasius occurred. 
The moral character of the Emperor Constans was 
degraded in the eyes of his own generals by criminal 
and revolting practices. Magnentius, an 'ambitious 
soldier of fortune,' and probably of Gallic origin, 
secured, by bribery and promises, the allegiance and 
devotion of an important band of imnerial troops, who 
suddenly hailed him as Augustus and Imporator, took 
the oath of fidelity to him, and helped hira to beconao 
master of Autun. Constans fled, and before he could 
find protection in Spain became a victim to the 
ambition of the usurper, and by the hands of his 
representatives fell, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Other 
cities, camps, and provinces admitted the sovereignty 
of Magnentius, who thus became, by favour of the 
soldiery, Augustus of Italy and Gaul. 

The example of rebellion was contagious, and Yetra. 
nio, an old general attached to the family of Constantine, 
was seduced by Constantina (the sister of Constans 
and Constantius) to accept the imperial diadem from 
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her bandfl. Vetranio entered into ignoble alliance 
with Magnentius, and the two upstarts sent ambassa- 
dors to treat with Constantius, who had hurried from 
the disasters of the Persian campaign to face the 
perils of a civil war nearer the central seats of empire. 
Constantins refused to treat with Magnentius, and by 
a show of conciliation i?ith Vetranio disentangled 
him from the alliance with the murderer of his brother. 
At Sardica a solemn farce was enacted, by which 
Vetranio abdicated his supposed authority, ond retired 
into privacy, leaving Constautius free to wrest from 
Magnentius the power he had won by treachery and 
bloodshed. It was not, however, until August, 353, 
af^r a lengthened campaign, after numerous battles 
and various fortunes, that Magnentius fell upon his 
own sword, and Constantins became sole ruler of the 
Roman empire. 

These tragic events exercised a very disastrous 
effect upon the career of Athanasius. The death of 
Constans deprived the bishop of the temporal support 
of the Emperor of the West; and though Constautius 
assured him that no peril awaited him, and even wrote 
to him advising him to continue his episcopal duties,^ 
yet the Arian friends of Constautius soon endeavoured 
to mystify and deceive him as to the feelings, pur. 
poses and policy of Athanasius, and to concoct a new 
series of charges against his honour and loyalty. 

Ursacins and Valens recanted their recantation of 
Arian doctrine and strategy. On the advance of 
CoDstantius through Italy m the contest with Mag. 
nentias, he found the Western bishops in communion 
•nd in communication with Athanasius, and, ' like one 

> TLis lelter oocars in two forms-in the Apologuim ad Con. 
steM/iMm, § 23, and Anan Hiitory, § 24; in boUi cases avowed 
ttmaslatioiis from Latin into Graek. 
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set on fire, suddenly changed his mind, and no longer 
remembered his oaths, but was alike forgetful of what 
he had written and regardless of the duty he owed 
his brother.'* At Aries and Milan, ho furiously 
attacked all who sympathized with the great Alexan. 
drine bishop,— sent letters to the prefect of Alexandria, 
to take the corn revenues for the poor from Athanasius 
and give them to the Arian?. Numerous steps were 
adopted to humiliate the chief pastor in the presence of 
his iiock 

Still the storm had not broken over hira. Other 
enemies of tho Arian faith had felt the bitterness of 
the revenge. So early as the year of the return of 
Athanasius, at the first Council of Sirmium, 847, 
Photinus, tho disciple of Marcellus, had been con- 
demned ; and after the decisive battle of Mursa, in the 
year 351-2, a second synod was held at Sirmium, 
where teacher and disciple were again condemned, 
and Basil was sent to Ancyra in place of Mar- 
cellus, but Athanasius was allowed to remain in his 
see. The plot was not ripe. Nor Was the time 
vrasted by the indefatigable defender of the faith, for 
he wroto at this period: (1) His work Concerning 
the Opinions ofDionysiui, his illustrious predecessor 
at Alexandria. (2) His Apologn against the Avians, 
called also Syllogtis, a collection of historical docu- 
ments, on which ho rested his own vindication. (3)^ His 
treatise entitled The Niceno Definition of the Faith, 
in which he emphasized the supreme act of God's 
creation as distinct from all the secondary creations 
of men effected out of pre-existing materiiu, and also 
contrasts Divine generation of the Son with human 
generation ($ ii.)- He anticipated in this treatise 
mnch subsequently stated in the Diseottrses against tl^ 

» Arian History t § 30. 
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h./t'Vt t';C ^3S''''? '- ^P"'' «^2, and 
Liberins. The s«m?A«^ *"*.** P'^ *^» notorious 
the. new fiihop "oT'^^: ^ ™"t^^t«'7 P"ed 

».o«Tn?iit^^pSi:'„^^*^E«^^^^^ ,„ becoming 

effort ti^ft tie latfTr^LidTi TvJrtT* h'^ '"'^ 
•nToye from Alexandria tTtL p *K ^® *«»* 

ooMisted of five bishon! »S1 * }\^ embassage 
one of them) and SfJl?^ (Serepion of Thmnis beinir 

facts bef^S' So Sbd T&n?'' "r ?•» ^"°f 
prove that this aMftnU„„i^*Lf **"'"'« calculated to 

•"i^^'-r^i-hing the TcorSith.^'''''' *" •^""fi^ 

^^^S.tiXTASdi^^J-"^''^^ ^'- ' 
the Emperor, which impSSt'tte* letter, from 
qnested an interview JiliT i • -^thanasms had re- 
wquest was SSS^wT h i"' ''"'^ *^^ *J»»t *!»'• 
to Uie oonrtT ifowAiti:. °^ Mmmoning the bishop 
letter, and^e .ammot a^^td'^f ^'J^'^, ?<> ^^ 
Alexandria to be a mini 5?!^^ ^ ^* '*« fnonds at 
in the tSa of hi ^,^! ^ P?^ ^«« Ptjaicallj 

i-^7t /•«> aeemg he had made no aach reqaest as 
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that which was statedi he should rentare to remain 
where he was until the command reached him. The 
Arian party around Constantins declared that such re- 
cusancy was high treason^ and still further embittered 
the miud of the Emperor against their victima Atba- 
nasius declared in his Apology to Oomtaniim that 
twenty-six months elapsed before lie received any 
communication from the courti and that throughout he 
had acted on the authority of the letters on the merits 
of which he had returned to Alexandria in 847, and 
that ho was acting on the suggestions and promises 
contained in the imperial letters of 350, written imme* 
diatcly after the death of Constans. 

Meanwhile Liberius had rcciuested the Emperor to 
call a council to investi^te the charges persistently 
brought against Athanasms ; and the Ariaus had pre- 
vailed upon him to gather such a synod around him at 
Aries in 353. The delegates sent by the pope were 
Bishops Vincent of Capua and Marcellus of Campania, 
who unfortunately, with the view of gaining time, 
declared that they would sign the condemnation of 
Athanasius, if thp hostile party would pronounce 
anathemas upon the Arinn heresy* At first this 
injudicious scheme seemed to succeed, but it soon 
appeared that those time-serving turncoats, Ursacius 
and Yalens, and the rest of the party would pro- 
nounce no such anathemas upon Arian doctrine, and 
fet fiercely demanded the deposition of Athanasius* 
t was disastrous, and to the cruel chagrin of Liberius, 
that the Roman delegates succumbed to the vehement 
pressure of the court, of the Empress Ensebia, of the 
majority of the council, and to the threats of Constantins. 
Paulinus of Trdves was the only Athanasian prelate who 
stood firm, and he was banished to Phrygia, and bereft 
there of aU companionship but that of the Montanists. 



^ ^TH A NASI us. 

Kriered oyer V^ ofTLtY^^ wademned and 
»ged, fumed, and poured SSV^ "*^^'^ ?^, '^«J'*ri 
•g«nst tbe Arians^and th« pJ^'""*" 5^ indignation 
tt»e Church iS utt^ iS ^T~n demanded for 

power, and in Un^il^e i bff *°'*..**^ *^*' »«<"'•''' 
the eldest a««^"Kro?ilv icr *^*' '^^P**'* ^^ 

to belieTo thatTuW Z"S'I"'^"."?? ^'^ pewuaded 
the n.nrper ^^^L^LTl ""? r"*^^ ^»«' ^^i"» 
CfenrtanaVAthaS hil f!l°^^? ^'^'"^ ^'^^ ^^^th of 

How couid he have ann •^J'^r''.'^'' <»^ '•'^ ch^rg" 
a Pn«5ti<S hJatheJLTEl *^' ^'^'^ attitude^of 
WsbeatpoliuSuriendV ~""''"'''"''^'* *<>^««»« 

Jalian, hi. aephewS- ?^**'i''^» ^'^'^ summoned 

media; the"C~t ffint o^Tvl"^ ^/ N'«- 
•ecret worshipper of the n„!l f philosophy, the 
University of Atheni fl fi, f'^^'.fi^*'*^^-"^™ the 
inTested^-mwithth^J^*^*''!'**?^ ^'^''J- He had 

and biddei hTi dte^th? LS^ "^^ *'?« ?^ ^a.^^;? 
Gaul. He may havi wS.li!? °«'^them barbarians from 
wa. no loyHJsfc Ktll ^ *** extinguish him. There 

hated one anX5 S r^^ *'*'* "^P''^^'- ^he^ 
was ia a m^Sj' Yi^iA^'j' ^"^ Constaatiw 

P-^rtJs^uhiJSS^'^^^SV^* Yjh.passionate 
contest coaoern^rS/natu " m";?^*ir '"teUeotaal 
he was much myftSld Jl «.? w ^?<*^«»d, and yet 
the riT»l Par«« SsSed L „ J"***"'^^ *ith which 
i~rMw aispated the profonnd metaphysics of 
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tho question. He was fully alive, however, to the 
enormous moral and social force which issued from the 
teaching of Athannsius, and felt instinctively that ^hat 
teaching undermined his own authority and tended to 
dcHtroy his influence. 

Julian looked at the entire controversy with 
humorous and yet indignant disgust, and would 
have consorted with Athanasius or Ursacius, Lucifer 
or Lcontius, on equal terms. Nothing pleased him 
better than to sot tlto rivals by the ears, and he was 
diverted by their, to him, unmeaning wrangle. By 
some strongo evolution, a dormant faculty of military 
and political strategy was suddenly developed in Julian, 
and he achieved extraordinary successes in Gaul, and 
became the idol of tho army and a new terror for the 
mean soul of Constantius. 

While Julian was fighting the AUemanni, the Arian 
bishops were condemning and sending to exile Lucifer 
of Cagliari, Eusebius of Vercelli, and Dionysius of 
Milan, for their refusal either to communicate with them 
or to condemn Athanasius. These holy men were led 
in chains, as common criminals, to their various places 
of exile, and 'as they passed along they preached 
the Gospel in evciy place and city, proclaiming the 
orthodox faith and anathematizing tho Arian heresy.' ' 

Athanasius was in the thick of tho great battle with 
a world which seemed to have become Arianized under 
his very eyes. Tet there are scenes and affairs of 
pathetic interest disclosed. One of his writings 
fEpistola ad Draeontium) reveals him in a new charac- 
ter. A young presbyter, the abbot of a neighbouring 
monastery, mnch beloved by his monks, devoted with 
enthusiasm to the solitary life, woe regarded by 

> Artan History, § 34 
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Atlianasius as a highly 8uitabIo man to becomo a 
bishop. He bad been elected bv a small diocese to 
the^ office in a transport of entbnsiasm. Atbanasios 
was charmed bj the thought of finding in him a 
oolleagne and participator in his conflict with evil and 
error. He sought, and even hastened, to consecrate 
him ; but the young man shrunk from the charge 
pleaded his youth and inexporionco, an impediment in 
his speech, a feeble voice, and the temptations which 
habitually waited on all public ministration of the 
Word. His monks inspired these unworthy fears ; but 
the sage counsels of the persecuted patriarch prevailed, 
and Dracontius was made bishop. 

Dracontius had hardly commenced his duties when in 
sheer confusion and distress, like Chrysostom, Fulgen. 
tins and others, he fled once more into the depths of 
the desert. The letter which Athanasius wrote to him 
caste a most gracious side-light on the fatherly, faith- 
ful, devout and spiritual side of the great theological 
disputent. Athanasius pleaded most tenderly with his 
vonng friend, described his own grief, just as the 
father of the prodigal son might have done. He 
^mbled over the perilous effect produced upon the 
Chnrch and on unconverted heathen by such dore- 
licUoa of duty. He urged that a man may be saved 
while pursniuff the practical secular work of the clergy 
as well as in the depths of the cloister or the cave, and 
declared that in his case there would be more com- 
mendable sacrifice of self in fulfilling the duties to which 
he had been summoned than in the soul-saving austeri- 
ties of the monastic life. Let him be conscious of weak- 
ness of voice and nerve, had not Moses made the same 
complaint f Did not Jeremiah intercede with Ood 
ttial he too was a child ? Did not Jonah tremble and 
me to his own discomfiture from the first summons 
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to active service f Let Dracontius trust in God, and 
leave the issue of life or death, of persecution or peacCj 
to the blessed Lord Himself. 

Wo do not know for certain the result, for troublous 
times were at hand. But there is reason to believo 
tliat during Constantius' vehement persecution of the 
Nicene party in the year 856, Dracontius suffered, but 
not unto death, since he seems to have been present 
as a bishop at the Council of Alexandria in 362. His 
name also was fragrant in the deserts of Nitria and . 
elscwbora.^ 

Thus a gleam of light on one little glade of a wide- 
spreading shadowy forest of great deeds reveals the 
beauty of the wild flowers and tender greens and busy 
life that may be adorning the depth of the untrodden 
woods, on which no such illuminating beam has 
glanced. 

Having secured banishment and deposition for the 
illustrious Paulinus and Dionysius and Eusebius of 
Vercclli, the Arian party pursued their advantage, and 

f>lotted to break m pieces the unanimous support 
litherto granted to Athanasius by the Western 
Church. In the year 855 they contrived to secure a 
large gathering of bishops at Mihin under the 
sanction of Constantius. The entire proceedings 
were clamorous and indecent in the extreme. Sy 
threats of physical force, by cruel sarcasms, by party 
mancDuvres, they effected a widespread defection in the 
number of the friends of Athanasius. Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, one who late in life was forced to take up the 
controversy, whose mastery of the whole subject was 
highly appreciated, and whose acceptance of the Nicene 
faith was achieved by personal and ardent study of 

^ Sec Tillemont, lf<rmou'0f 1 Saini Aihana$e, art. IxriL 
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■4 ATBAlfASTVS. 

Hdy Scripture, was forced to make bis appcoraoee 
either at Aries or Milan, and there confronted with 
some tramped.ap charge against his moral character, 
wmeb in 856 was regarded as safficient to secure his 
taDisbment. Public notaries were sent in all direc- 
toons to command the bishops and people to believe in 
the accusations asserted, but never investigated and 
proved against Athanasius, to refuse all communion 
with him, and to accept on the other hand the fellowship 
orbu malignant enemies. 

•ITiere were two distinguished ecclesiastics whom 
M yet the Arians were not able to bend or coerce : 
llosius of Cordova had watched over the great con- 
trovers/ from its beginning, and took a loading part 
m the Council of Nicioa thirty years before. The 
snows of nearly a hundred years had descended 
ujwn him. His wisdom, his dignity, his enormous 
influence overshadowed that of Athanasius, or oven 
that of the Roman pontiff. The party of the Emperor 
and his Anan advisers planned to break the last plank 
whidi survived between the see of Alexandria and the 
dominant Church, and for the purpose of destroyine 
Athanasius they resolved to drag the hoary hair of 
Hosins in the dust, and also to break the hitherto 
indomitable will of Liberius. The Emperor sent a 
special envoy with presents to the pope, demandinir 
from him assent to the condemnation of Athanasius. 
Ubenus boldly and nobly declined to grant it, on the 
pound that the charges had been refuted by the irrcat 
Umncil of Sardico. He demanded in return that 
Mother free council should be held, <d a distance frwn 
th* court, for a fuU investigation of every charge. 
Doctrine must be understood first; and when we know 
by this test the parties to whom this decision can bo 
entrosted^ then let tho investigaUon proceed. Tho 
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presents sent by the Emperor were nnceremonioosly 
rejected, and tho entire conduct of the popo was so 
uncomproraising that Constantius compelled him to 
come to his presence. Here, though Liberius was as 
outspoken and determined as ever, tho Emperor took 
no heed of his remonstrance, and banished him to 
Boroca, in Thrace. He proudly refused to receive 
presents of money, which were sent him from the 
Emperor, Empress, and court.^ 

But so long as Hosius of Cordova stood erect the 
fury of tho Arians was not slaked. They contrived 
to subpoena the old man from Spain to Milan. On 
arrival ho was commanded, as Liberius had been, to 
renounce the convictions of his lifetime. For a while 
tho profound impression of his personal presence and 
the unanswerable arguments of his grand letter to 
Constantius prevailed.' This letter is one of the most 
noticeable and interesting of the whole series. In it 
Hosius shows how confident ho was of tho innocence 
of Athanasius, maintains that tho Church could not 
and would not receive its doctrine from the State, 
recounts the scandalous proceeding of tho Arians at 
Sardica, tho recantations of Ursacms and Valens, the 
previous conduct of Constantius himself, his promises, 
letters and orders ; and he concludes thus : ' Cease 
then, I beseech you, Constantius, and bo persuaded 
by mo. These things it becomes me to write, and yon 
not to despise.' Notwithstanding this, Hosius was 
brutally summoned again from Cordova to Sirmium 
in 355, and thero kept in virtual durance for twelve 
months, where, by dint of incessant persecution and 
cruel confinement, and when broken by suffering and 

> Thoodoret (77. E., ii. 16) gives a vifid account of this scsns. 
' Arian Ili9io%*y, § 4i. 
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«treine age, he was forced ratlier than perenadea. two 

jUhanasiH., to hold communion with Umcios/ but 

i ^^"ZLSirT'i*^*** «'»^«°»° Athanosius, and 
Sl^Sje?^^ ^ "^ ^*"^ anathematized the Arian 

isV effi^SS Sf depos. Uon of Athanasiua was at 
JMt effected. The churches in Alexandria were 

crowds who gathered for worship. Nino of these 
5rif *^l' «»»J»erated by EpipLnius, Ld amon^ 
&L*"* ^ft^^^^i^-^ted to SVDionjsias and S? 
SS™^» ^1' ''if * ''•? • ^' enclosure, called the 
Traded bishop, had begun, under the suggesUon and 

Sir^ *^* "^®- ^' ^Z" *''» "»»« of tie Emperor, 
eregoiy never completed his task; but after tl.o 

JJsumeiTn"' Tfi*"'" '^ 847,MhanLusT"iet 
TMumed the undertaking, and though the buildinJ 

^/t~u?f*5***'^''' ^5' »' ^"^ ««V for use! ^ 
«.?«J?"'''*"^" '*'"* ^"^'^ *''« churches for prayer 

SSSri;. 3 °*''.*?^ ""^«°» ^^ been crushed in 
iieW tfc "^ **T.'^ r^y "O" ^e^d than alive. In 
Sdi 'J^W^ach'ng Easter ceremonies, AthanasiuJ 

Srit'^"LSbr^^^ ^'"^\» common LnseaS 
E^aS^^*^ *• P* ?^e^ *l»« act was brought 

•ented it as contrary to rule and disrespectful to the 
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Emperor. This oliarge shows that the Arian party, 
as a wholei were becoming formalists in their rnbnc 
as well as unscrupulous in their tactics. Athanasius, 
in almost playful manner, puts the matter before Con- 
stantius (^eo \% 17, 21), and imagines the vituperative 
use that would have been made of his own conduct if 
he had despised the building that was being erected 
in the city by command of tho Emperor, and had led 
out the multitudes beyond the walls to pray in the 
wilderness. 

Before this celebrated Apology was written the 
blow fell upon the African Church and upon the great 
archbishop. An imperial notary, Diogenes by name, 
at length arrived in July or August, 355, and made 
Athanasius understand that ho must soon be dislodged. 
This Diogenes endeavoured first to sow dissension and 
excite fear among the clergy of the city. They, 
however, demanded a sight of the written orders of 
the Emperor, which the envoy could not produce. The 
people armed themselves to defend their chief pastor 
from all forcible arrest or capture, and this symptom 
of enthusiasm and violent passion led the imperial 
officer to congregate the legious of the army already 
stationed in Libya and Egypt. 

At the beginning of tho following year, 356, 
Syrianus, dux Egijpii, siding with Diogenes, made a 
bold effort to force Athanasius to leave his seat and 
abdicate his functions, and that at the suggestion and 
command of the Emperor. But Duke Syrianus, 
Maximus tho Prefect, and others who urged the 
claim, were so far impressed with the equity of 
Athanasius' contention that they admitted the right 
to hold his position so long as the letters sent to him 
by Constantius in 350 had not been cancelled by the 
imperial sign- manual. Athanasius told Constantius 
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aftenrards that lie did feel Buspicious of the straight- 
forwardness or reality of the mission of Diogenes and 
of the orders received by Syrianus, At length the 
pledge was given with a great oath that .the written 
aathority of the Emperor should be prodaoed before 
any steps were taken by them. The 'vast Christian 
population was quieted and reduced to false security ; 
all the people assembled together in the churches with 
feeliogs of joyfulness. But three and twenty days 
after, long before the authorization of Constantius 
could have arrived, or even a demand for it reach him, 
the blow was struck. Constantius— like Philip of 
Spain and Charles I. of England, and other wily, 
despotic natures— often devised that steps should be 
taken which he eagerly desired, but which at the time 
it was his policy personally to disavow. His re- 
presentatives had no direct authority to apprehend 
Athanasins, but they yenturcd to act (as Caiaphas 
and Annas had on a similar occasion dared to do) in 
the dead of night, when Athauasius had gathered a 
conffreg:ation at tbe Church of St. Theonas, and was 
conducting a vigil in anticipation of the communion 
on the following day. While the people were softly 
chanting the Psalms, the military authorities proceeded 
in cruel and bloodthirsty fashion to perpetrate their 
stealthy and wicked deed. Syrianus surrounded the 
church with five or six thousand armed men, and 
burst into tbe building, spreading round the congre- 
gation with drawn swords, bows, spears and clubs, 
and enclosing it as in a net. Athanasins^ describes 
the scene with his own pen : ' I considered it would 
be unfair in me to desert the people during such 

>; therefore I sat down upon my throne, 

' JLj^t pro Fttga, § 3^ 
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and desired the deacon to read the Psalm cxxxvi., and 
the people to answer, for His werey eiidureth for ever, 
and then all to depart.' 

The Arian party, like Judas of old, were there to 
guide the Roman soldiers to their victim ; but amid 
the gradual disappearance of the people and clergy, 
not only did the monks, presbyters and deacons, in 
some mysterious fashion vanish in the dim light and 
crossing shadows, but the great bishop vanished too 
from the eager searchers who would have destroyed 
or kidnapped him. The scene is sublime and weird — 
the scent of these bloodhounds failed them. It is true 
that many of the poor folk were mortally injured in the 
melee, virgins were maltreated and slain ; but while 
the deacon read, ' To Ilim that smote Egypt in their 
firstborn,' . . . 'and brought out Israel from 
among them,' 'with a strong hand and with a 
stretched-out arm,' ... 'and to Him who led 
His people through the wilderness ' ; and while the 
congregation thundered forth in the tumult between 
each strophe, 'for His mercy onduroth for over, 
God covered Atlmnasius with the shadow of His hand, 
and so he passed through the midst of his enemies 
into the depth of the wilderness. Where he was 
concealed none knew. Constantius used every effort 
tj find him, but failed; vet from tho profound 
secret of his hiding-places he sent forth Apologies, 
Encyclicals, Discourses, Comments, and Epistles which 
shook the world. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THI UINISTRT OF TBI WILDIBKE88. 

W» cannot determine tvLore Athanosios lay hidden 
from tlie sight of bis persistent enemies. According 
to one improbable account/ be was shielded from aU 
pursuit in the house of a virgin of Alexandria, a lady 

filled with phenomenal beauty, who poured water on 
is feet, supplied him with the necessaries of life, and 
provided him with books and information during a 
space of six years. Some truth may lie in the story. 
It is not improbable that after the tragic scone in the 
church of St. Theonns he was protected by some such 
device from the fierce search of Arian and Pagan foes; 
but the numerous efforts made by them under the 
instigation of Constantius, and spurred on by his violent 
letters to the Alexandrian people, and even to the far- 
famed Bishop Fmmentius, at Auxume (sec p. 41), make 
it extremely unlikelv that ho could havo been con- 
cealed dnrincf this long and eventful period in the 
suburbs of Afexondria, tbouffh he may have occasion- 
ally visited his flock under some deep disguise. 
According to one account, based on a doubtful sontenco 
in the ^EputleofAthanoitus concerning the CounciU of 
Ariminum and Seleucia (§ 1), he was even an unre- 
cognised visitor or assessor at the Council of Seleucia. 
But most probably he was hidden in some of the 
numberless caves and cells of the monks of Scetis and 
of the Nitrian desert, and occasionally hurried from 
one to another in the dead of night. Intensely ascetic, 
spare, lithe, agile and waiy, endowed with enormous 

* Sosomen, i7. iP., V. d. 
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courage and dauntless will, he was able by these rapid 
movements to baffle the eager search of his malicious 
enemies, who, wherever they went after him, even^ to 
the borders of Abyssinia, found his name and prestige 
mightier than the armies, the spies, and the sonorous 
titles of Constantius, Ctesar, Maximus, Victor, Au- 
gustus. 

For a while Athanasius cherished the hope that 
Constantius would disown the virulent and shameful 
maltreatment of his flock, and that ho might be able 
to explain to the Emperor in person tbo^ infamous 
machinations of the Arians ; aqd even in his A}yology 
to Constantius ho still gives the Emperor personal 
credit for benignity towards himself, speaking of his 
'piety' and 'godliness,' recounting his own entire 
loyalty to the supreme throne, and confessing him- 
self shocked by, and disdainful of the charges brought 
against his honour. In other and later works, he 
adopted, after much bitter experience, another tonOi 
compared Constantius with the worst of Christ's perse- 
cutors, and even suggested that ho is none other than 
' the Antichrist ' of prophecy. 

Athanasius had reason for his change of tone. One 
disaster after another fell upon his lacerated, tortured 
spirit. Soon after ho had been forced into this mys- 
terious exile ho must have heard of the treatment 
to which Hosius of Cordova, Liberius of ]lome, and 
Marcellus, liis old friend, had been again subjected for 
remaining faithful to himself, and how for a while they 
too, in the stress of great temptation, yielded appa- 
rently to the storm, and even signed Arian formula). 

One grievous weapon used was a persistent attempt 
to blacken his character, even with his own people, 
accusing him to them of tho sin of cowardice, for ' the 
flight ' which, notwithstanding all their mean intrigue 
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and desperate effort, tbey could not track. His 
Apology for Flight is a noble vindication of his position. 
He justified his conduct bj Christ's own words, and 
by the example of the Lord Himself on several well- 
known occasions. He urged the precedent of St. 
Peter and St. Paul when they were distressed by 
analogous circumstances; he quoted the Christian 
injunction to flee from the persecutor, if by such 
means an apostle might the better serve the Church. 
In noble words he recounted the flight of Moses, and 
showed how it was compatible with heroism and 
courage. He recalls how Elijah, who had hidden him- 
self from Jezebel, was willing to confront Ahab, and 
maintains that St. Paul's departure from Damascus 
and from Jerusalem harmonises with his martyr-like 
courage in his Boman dungeon. 

This apologv was written between the lapse of Hosius 
and that of Liberius, about the end of 357; and in it he 
distinctly renudiates the legitimacv of persecution. 'If 
it be a bad tning to flee, it is mucu worse to persecute ; 
for the 000 party hides himself to escape death, the 
other persecutes with desire to kill.' He adds : ' Per- 
secution is a device of the devil, and one which he 
seeks to exercise against all' Augustine, in his letter 
ocxxviii., elaborately deals with the question of flight 
nnder such circumstances, when the servant of God is 
fleeing from a personal search made after himself, and 
he largely justifies ' the holy Athanasius.' 

The closing words of the Apology to Constantius are 
fall of fiery disdain of these tactics, and a great hope 
for happier days. But these days were not yet. 

(I) 27ie Fate of the Ohureh in Egypt. 
The Emperor not only pursued Athanasius with 
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virulent hatred, and heaped upon him the most oppro- 
brious epithets, such as 'villain,' 'pestilent fellow, 
but allowed deeds much worse than words to be done 
in Egypt by the forcible intrusion of George of Cap- 
padocia into the see of Alexandria. George was so 
extreme an Arian astomakehimself utterly obnoxious 
to the semi-Arian party. He adopted the Anom»an 
hypothesis, which was to the effect that the nature of 
the Son was unllU tlie nature of the Father. He was 
of low origin and bad habits, turbulent, violent, cruel, 
tyrannous, and, according to Athanasius, no Christian 
in any sense. The letters of Julian and the history of 
So7-omen show that he could hardly have been the uuj 
educated man suggested by some, as he wm possessed 
of a library of great extent and value. Ho secured 
the favour of Constantius and was extolled by the 
Emperor as a man of learning, sanctity and wisdom. 

'rhe Egyptian churches and bishops generally were 
violently threatened and cruelly forced to enter into 
communion with George and to renounce the crimes 
and venomous follies of Athanasius. Scenes were 
again enacted as bloodthirsty and truculent as those 
which had occurred during the intrusive episoopate of 
Gregory. Virgins were stripped, exposed, and beaten ; 
bishops were led away in chains; congregations which 
had assembled in secluded places for worship were, 
like the Covenanters of later days, broken up by 
violence; private houses were pillaged. The bread 
of widows and orphans was snatched from their feeble 
hands ; tombs were rifled of their occut)ants, lest 
poradventuro Athanasius were concealed amid the 

» Thew and like terms occur in the letters of 9^««^«*|f " *f 
the Alexandrians, etc, preserved in the Ai^iAog^i to OomianUui, 
§§ 29, 30, which Athanasius politely assumet then as of doubt- 
ful autbentioity. 
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mummied corpses; mauy monasteries were destroycJ, 
and tlie ' religious ' were threatened with fiery death. 
The name of the Emperor was ever on the lips -of the 
persecutors^ whose lines of action were directed and 
abetted by Count Heraclins, by the Dux Sebastian 
(said to be a Manichee)| and the Prefect Cataphronias. 
The Arian youth were encouraged to tear the veils 
from the faces of virgins whom they met in the streets, 
but who would not compromise their faith. Eutychus 
the deacon was beaten with violence, and then con* 
demned to exile in a distant inhospitable desert. 
He died on the way to his destinationi rejoicing in the 
crown of 1^ veritable martyrdom for the Divinity of his 
Lord. The Arians were put in possession of the 
churches. 

All this occurred at Whitsuntide ; but a week later, 
on June 2nd, the like cruelties were ogain and again 
enacted. Throughoot the province of Athanasius his 
suffragan bishops were ruthlessly torn from their flocks, 
sent to the quarries, loaded with chains, and threat* 
ened with the punishment of treason. Some yielded 
to the terrible pressure, but more than 90 (according 
to Athanasius, in his Lciiers to iho Libyan and Egyptian 
BUIiops) suffered intolerable hardship. Some were 
old men who had been consecratou by Peter the 
Martyr and Alexander, others were sick unto death ; 
but George and his instruments had no mercy. Among 
these sufferers were Dracontius (see p. 82), Serapion 
of Thmuis, Ammonins, Philo, Thenas, Adelphius, and 
Presbyters Hierax, and Dioscurus, and many others 
of less renown. 

The cruelties of George were -not limited to the 
orthodox Christians ; ' towards all alike (says Sozomen 
H. E., iv. 10, 80) he acted so as to strike terror, and 
wielded bis authority with violence.' He was hated 
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by the magistrates and the people ; and avan^^^^^^^ 
^Ullix^mo he made cruel requisitions on his flock. 
HrusS violen^^ to crush the pagan super- 

,lZt We must not forget that the temple of 

«* . . f-ix, frt vrhicli oerbaps a third ot tne city 
ancient faith, to wnicn t»'"*'*i' - , kaff«n to reap 
stUl aabered. In the spnng of 358 ho began ro re»p 
the reward of hi« tyranny and fanaticwm. 

(2) Tlui Writing* ofAtluMOiiut during thU E^ile. 

Meanwhile the • invisible patriarch ' ^*» J»f«««*°*Jy 
jieanwmw M* the humble mnd-hnta of the 

arA'' ^^ne^' 're^dy at peril of Hfe^jnvey 

Jis -s-ivea^bUh^ -^ X*^^^^^^^^^ 

been perpetually active, ^"""J j j^ ^^^^ p^g. 

Ubyan ilhors igainst tL ^rta.. ^^.o have .n J. 

pose'd this to >ajo b^«-X ^„^t he bdicSio^ of 
return from his second «' «' '^"J^j; ,^ Oon»tantiu» : 
time are faint and few) ; •*'' /*l^i'?. " X >«.•,«« • iha 
hi. Letter to Serapion anent the Death of ^'V'''^' 
ipoCV /"•* ^^'9ht;. but, above all, bis celebrated 
Four JJiicoune* against the Anan*. 

Much of his time was doubtless spent m the 
Bocietv of the anchorites whom he loved so well, 
^d S the pr^tice of their simp e duties «d sw^' 
J^nSlemeJt. Hi. ascetic and .elf.mortifymg habiU, 
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\at readiness to shsre tbe humblest avocations, and 
by fasting and prayer to place himsolf at their side 
»nd share their lot, excited their boundless enthusiasm, 
coupled, OS the sight of his outward demeanour must 
Imto been, rritli their reflection that he was through- 
out the vcrilablo patriarch of ouo of tho most di^pii- 
fied sees in tho Christian Church. According to 
Gregory of Nazisnzus, tbo pcrsecutora, when they 
fancied themselves on the wboreabouta of tbo illus- 
trioos exilOf could never extract a solitary vord from 
any of the recluses of the desert, who bowed their 
necks for the sword, but refused to otter a sound, lest 
thpy should betray him, believing that iu suflering 
death for Atlianosius they were simply serving tho 
Lord JcBUB Christ. 

The fascination which Utis extraordinary man exer- 
cised over those who knew and lovod him was one 
of the romantic features of his immense pcrsounlity. 
In ths Zii/o of Paehomivs we are told that Cuke 
ArtemioB, who was pursuing the search, oskod tbo 
leader of ft monastic scttlomont, 'Is Athanosius hcreV 
and received for answer, 'He is indeed the father 
of ns all, bat I have never seen bis face.' The danger 
Athanasius felt that be was bringing upon his friends 
induced him to penetrate deeper and deeper into tho 
desert, until one solitary female for somo timo watched 
over his strange hiding-place. Ho lay concealed 
(says SosomcD, 11. E., ir. 10) iu a dry cistern, from 
which, on the approach of danger, he escaped. Whether 
true or not, it is a hint of nis manner of lifo from 
S56-36I. 

We may fancy him sitting in tbo shadow of the 
portico of a tomb, penning with ttyhu on piles of 
pBpymi the documents wLicK preserve so tnnoh of 
bis lifo, reconnting bis relations with tbo groat saints 
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and statesmen of his troubled days, and recording his 
profoandest thoughts touching the deep mystery of 
the Godhead, 






(3) The IPoMT DUeoursei agaimi the Ariaiu. 

This is a convenient place for exhibiting the general 
character of his greatest work^ The Four Discoursei 
agaiiut the Ariam} These celebrated discussions-^-«at 
least three of them — form one connected argument, 
and one continuous controversial handling of the 
chief doctrinal positions and negations of the Arians. 
They are also a vindication of the true sense of 
Scripture against the perverted use of it by the 
Arian writers. Consequently the discourses are 
Biblical rather than scholastic in their form. Athana- 
sius endeavoured to put the gonuiuo revelation of God 
in Holy Scripture before his readers, rather than the 
decision of Nicasa, or of any earlier or later council. 
He took for granted that all Christians did hold, or 
ought to have held, as supremely fundamental, the 
unity or the solity of God, and the existence of the 
Son of God. The reverence of Christians towards 
the Christ, who was believed to be the Word and 
Wisdom of God made flesh, had for hundreds of years 
led them to heap upon His holy name every term 
of honour, worship, and renown which human lips 
could frame. 



> Modem studonts have easy access to Dr. Bright's ex- 
collent preface to his edition of the Greek text, to Cardinal 
Newman's translation* in 2 vols., of The Library of ihe 
Fathers, to Bishop Kaje*8 Council of Niaaa, oto.» where the 
reader will find a careful analysis. See also Tillemont 
and Ceillier for valuable digests. 
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Bufe tbe qoestion which had become of burning 
iinteresfe and transcendent importance was,. 'Is the 
Son of God veritable God or not?' If He be i\ot 
^itie God, then we have (said Athanasius) ixoo Gods, 
'Sox He is by His nature, as well as by His incarnation, 
'^he express image, revelation, word, and wisdom of the 
leather. If He he true God, said the Arians, then 
'the distinction between the Father and Son vanishes, 
And all the outcome and forth-putting of His glory 
is a partitive, physical break-up of the I)ivino essence. 
Arias, Easebins of Nicomcdia, Astcrius, and all the 
elder Arians charged the orthodox party with repeat- 
ing the error of Sabellius, while the Athanasian party 
regarded every tendency towards Arianism as a 
movement in direction of ditheism and polytheism. 

The reader of these famous discourses is struck 
by the entire or almost complete silence of their 
author over the catch-words of the two great parties. 
He does not press the word HoyoousiON, nor refer to 
the Homoionsion of the semi-Arians, or the Anomomx 
of Eanomins, Aetius, and George ; nor does ho at this 
time show intimate acquaintance with the Homa)an 
party or leaders, bnt he rejects and dismisses the 
ideas connoted by these phrases as ruinous to 
Christian teaching, as dishonouring to God, as cruel 
to the Bonis of men. 

The extreme nltra-Arianism of George, who had 
been thrust into his own episcopate of Alexandria, 
may perhaps account for the eagerness with which 
Athanasins handles here the old Arian formula) which 
he had confronted nearly thirty years before, instead 
of the delicate subtleties of the semi-Arians or the 
cariooa and bewildering eclecticism of the followers 
of llareellat. The desert must have been once more 
nsoimdisg with the old war-cries. ' The Son was 
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not before He was begotten,' * There was [a period, 
a past eternity] . . . when He was not.' The 
hard, dogmatic Arianism, with its stereotyped and 
unscriptural phrases, had been revived in North Africa 
by the followers of George and bv the favour of 
CoQStantius ; and the venerable but invisible warrior 
was as ready as ever to unhorse these doughty and 
desperate champions of a rationalistic and nnspiritual 
faith. 

The form and phraseology of the attack is often 
too severe for modern refinement of manners. Arians 
were charged with ^ venom' and 'viperous spirit,' they 
were * insensate,' ' impious,' even ' atheistio ' in their 
views, 'maniacal,' 'God-hating,' 'God-fighting,' 
' Christ-fighting ' fanatics {Theomachoi and OhristO' 
viachoi). However, allowance must be made for the 
rhetoric that was adopted in those days, and notice 
be taken of the cruel tactics and strategy which we 
have already described, which must have tended to 
confound, even in the mind of this great thinker, 
Arian opinion with the malignity of their ecclesiastical 
rivalry, their religious ideas with the secularism and 
duplicity of their practical aims. 

The first discourse seems tolerably complete in 
itself; and it is probable that copies of it fell into the 
hands of his Enemies, seeing that the second discourse 
refers to some of the comments made by Arianii upon 
the first. The fourth discourse, in the opinion of 
many competent writers, looks rather like the discon* 
nccted notes and headings of a treatise which had not 
been thoroughly digested. We imagine that the 
whole, before it was finally issued from the copyists, 
must have suffered careful editing from the author. 

The commencement of the treatise savours too 
much of violent abuse. A handle is made o£ ih^^ 
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circomstance that his opponents had adopted the 
navM '^ Arian,' thereby relinquishing^ after the manner 
of eailier heretics, the title of Christian altogether, in 
favoor of the teacher who led them astray. 'The 
earlier disciples ' (said he) ' did not call themselves by 
the name of the Apostles. All were called by the one 
name on whom they placed their faith/ This remark 
18 interestinfl^ to-day, when so much is made in some 
schools of New Testament criticism of the supposed 
rifalries between the PauHue and Petrino parties in the 
early Church. Ajthanasius had no tradition of them I 
^ The main strain of the argument turns upon the 
identity of the terms, 'Son,' 'Word,' 'Wisdom,' 
'Image,' 'Power,' 'Hand,' of the Father. Each 
term may emphasize some one quality or function 
of one and the same unchangeable Hypostasis (oi«/a, 
or iubftantia) of the Father; but they each, separately 
and all combined, and all in one, appertain to the 
essence of God. He does not use the Niceno term, 
'homddusios with the Father,' but labours to show 
that the Father is not, and never could have been, 
Ood, if He had been without Logos {aXoyoti), or with- 
out 'word,' wisdom, or power; that the effluence of 
the 'light' is co-etemal with the Light; that from 
eternity He must have sustained the relation of Father 
to Son actnally, not by mere anticipation. We cannot 
worship a creature, however exalted above all other 
creatures. To call 'a creature' God is a misnomer, 
and is a neril to the religious faculty. Such conduct 
either falls back into paganism or borders on atheism. 
Athanasins is aware that the Arians regarded the 
Logos who was ' with God and was God,' as distinct 
from the Logos which was incarnate ; that they held 
that the Eternal Wisdom generated the Son of God, 
rad thai onr Lord was only by courtesy called Wis* 
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dom and Word, because He became a partaker in such 
wisdom (I. § 9) ; and Athanasius does not think the 
speculation is worth a moment's consideration. A 
full answer to Arius would have necessitated an ex* 
position of what was supposed to take place in the 
inca^matiotu He is satisfied with the unique elevation 
of nature which justified Christ in the utterance of such 
an expression as, ' I am the light,' and in accepting 
the declaration, ' Thou art My beloved Son.' Athana- 
sius does not hesitate to afilrm that 'the Eternal Power 
and Godhead ' (Rom. i. 20) ie the Son of God ($ 12). 
He draws the conclusion that the Son of God is eternal 
and unoriginate from such expressions as ' I AX,' not, 
' I was made ' the light, the way, the life, the shepherd. 
It is only of created things of which a period previous 
to their existence is spoken, and the entire phraseology 
is ' alien to the Word.' To imagine ' times when He was 
not ' is to blaspheme His majesty. Nothinff but equi- 
vocation is involved in such a formula as ' There was, 
when Ho was not.' Arians meant a time or times, 
even if the^ pretended to leave out the idea of time. 

The Arians replied that the very term 'sonship' 
would lose all meaning if it be supposed an eUnial act 
or relationship. Brotherhood would be a more appro- 
priate phrase. It is possible that the extreme position 
taken up by Eunomius, the Bishop of Cjzicus, and 
disciple of Actius, namely, the uttcrnnh'^'e;le«« between 
Father and Son, had been communicated to Athanasius 
in his exile, and that this view, which was regarded by 
the semi-Arians as blasphomv, was here treated as 
identified with the Arian theology. The reply ($ 14, 
etc) is, that no hint whatever occurs that there is any 
antecedent principle {apyij) from which the Father 
and Son could have alike proceeded. Hnman Muera* 
Uon is in time, subject to chronologyi bat Dirioe 
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To Athanasius, generation^ like creation, was abso- 
late, o&ljr complete and perfect in the case of 'the* 
fatlier' and 'the Son/ 'The perfect nativity/ as 
IDv. J. H* Newman suggests, ' finds its termination in 
it8el£ The Son has not a Son because the Father has 
Kot a Father. '' The Father '' is tlio only trno Father, 
fand ''(/is Son" the only true Son/ 

The Arians suggested, that inasmuch as eternal 
creation is not necessary to constitute God from 
eternity as a Creator, so eternal generation, or the 
^temit^ of the Son, is not a necessary hypothesis for 
regarding the Father as an eternal Father, seeing that 
Se may haye been from eternity a Father in poise. 
^ihanasins admits that creation in prospect is suffi- 
nent to constitute God an eternal Creator, because 
is able to bring the non-existent into being out 
^f nothing; but in the generation, the production is 
Himself, from His eternal nature, and until He 
actually a Father He cannot be thought ofas such. 
Siahop Kaye condenses the argument well : 'God might 
^K>e called Creator though nothing had been created ; 
2[e had always the power to create; the non-existence 
^f created things would be no diminution of His perfec- 
^on. But He could not be called a Father unless He 
liad a Son. If the Son did not always subsist with the 
father, there would be a diminution of the perfection 
of the Father's essence/ 

Atbanatius hero, approaches the position of Augas* 

tine, that Eternal Love must needs have an eternal 

object of loye, upon which to lavish the fulness of its 

\>euig. ^ The withdrawment from the concept of human 

generation, of so much that in current thought belongs 

to it, in order to set forth the Divine generation, and 

the constant recurrence to the analogous relation of 

God to Hit Word, His Wisdom, His Radiance, as 
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qualities that are part of His essence, lifts the whole 
analogy of the sonship out of the horrible pit of bio- 
logical speculation in which the Arian and Eunomian 
controversies were so prone to sink it. 

We pass over the dispute concerning the two Greek 
words {ayivTiro^, ayivvrjro^), which Athanasius accuses 
the Arians with wilfully confounding, in order to bring 
the Son of God among the created things, and thus 
to deny His eternity. In $ 3o, ho is roused to fiery 
earnestness by the specious argument that the Son of 
God is changeable, or, if not so, is destitute of free- 
will. First, ho demonstrates the nnchangeabilitv of 
Him by whom we see and know the Father, and by 
which in reality we enter on the possession of the 
eternal life. He quotes Heb. xiii. 8 ; John xiv. 6 ; 
Psalm cii. 26 ; and in referring to the celebrated pas- 
sage Phil. ii. 9, by which tho Arians justified their 
contention, proceeded to show that their use of it in- 
volved a denial oUhopre-exiMtence of Christ altogether. 
This latter conclusion he refutes by numerous quota- 
tions from both the Old and New Testaments. Chnst 
(saj-s he) did not receive tho title of Son and God as a 
reward. ' He was not man, and then became God, but 
He was God, and then became man, and that to make 
ns gods ' ($ 39). Moreover, tho very passa{?e on which 
ho is commenting speaks of Christ as being in 'the form 
of God ' before Ho was found in ' fashion as a man/ 

The exaltation of which St. Paul speaks is a conse- 
quence of the Incarnation of the Word (John i. 1, 14). 
This great mystery expounds the other. 'God was 
humbled by taking our flosh ; as man He underwent 
for us death in His flesh, that thereby He might oflfer 
Himself for us through death to the Father ; therefore 
also as man He is said, because of us and for us, to be 
highly exalted, that as by His death wo all died m 
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Christ, so again ia the Christ Himself we might be 
highly exalted, being raised from the dead and ascend- 
ing into heaven ' (quoting Heb. vi. 20, and ix.'24)« In 
a lengthened and eloquent passaeoi Athanasius scos in 
the eixaltation of belierere united to the Lord the fall 
interpretation of St. Paul's words (see § 43). 

He also farther regards the exaltation of Christ 
from the grave as a direct oonscqaence of His incarna* 
tion, because, as St. Paul argued elsewhere (1 Cor. xv.), 
He was 'the Man from heaven/ and 'the first to rise from 
the dead.' All other men had gone down into Hades, 
and were there still ; but because Christ was originally 
and ctemallj in the form of God, there/oro God exalted 
His humanity, and gave to His Divine-Auman* Person 
the name above every name. The word ' given ' shows 
that it is not the Father tliat has become flesh, 
but it is His Word who has become man. What 
the Father gives. He, here as everywhere else» gives 
through His Son. Athanasius (as Ur. J. H. Newman 
has observed on this passage) is as explicit on the sub- 
ject of the Divine-human Person, as if he had written 
after instead of before the Nestorian controversy. 

Several sections follow in further vindication of the 
tinchangoablonoss of the Son. An Arian argument was 
drawn from the Christian application of Psalm xlv. 5, 6, 
' Thou art anointed with the oil of gladness above Thy 
fellows.' Athanasius (L §^ 46, 47) urges that the oil of 

Srladnoss with whioli the Christ was anointed above His 
ellows was no proof of the changeability of the Word, 
no reward of the virtue of the Word, — whose throne 
God was eternally the same, — but it was the exalta- 
tion of the htunanityg which had been interpenetrated 
mad baptised with the Spirit, and was now for ever 
lifted above all possibility of corruption or death. 
He then procoeds with great fulness of illustration 
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to handle the Arian use of Hob. i. l-4,andiii. 2, which 
superficial readers might misapply. He is studious to 
show that Christ tho Son is * mado better than the 
angels, v)hcn Ho had purged our sins,' and, therefore, 
in these last days or the Gospel Dispensation. He 
urges that the word ' better ' proves that the whole 
nature of the Son incarnate and triumphant is supe- 
rior in kind to that of tho an(;rols, as a son is better 
tlian a servant, and as the Occupant of the eternal 
throne is essentially superior to the ministering spirits. 
In a vast number of passages he endeavours to reveal 
tho similar use of tho term htiltr, as adapted' to express 
superiority in nature and essence, of which He is the 
sole participator, and not by a mere comparison 
' better ' in respect of things called into being by His 
Word. 

He shows also that the uses of the word ' beoome 
or ' made,' with reference to the offices of Christ, such 
as * the surety of a bettor covenant,' are akin to those 
in which God Himself is made or becomes the Protec- 
tor and Refuge of His people. Various texts in which 
the phrases ' He made were applied to the mediatorial 
position of Christ, were used by Arians to demonstrate 
tho created and entirely dopondont position of the 
Son; but, as Athanasius says, 'It is inexcusable in 
them, because they might see that the expressions are 
to be understood of the appearance of Christ in tho 

llosh.' . 

Tho same oxcgctical treatment of the Eplstlo to tho 
Hebrews is continued in the Second Discourse ; and he 
labours to show that the expression, ' was faithful to 
Him that mado Him,' simply means ' Irnstivorthy ' and 
faithful, i.e., as God Himself is to all who put their 
confidence in Him. In this sense it is that He is a 
faithful High Priest. Mosos was (aithf nl as a servant, 
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C^hrisfe is faitbfal as a Son over His owa house. ' He 

'became faithful whea He put on our flesh. Aaron was 

xnade high priest, being previouslj man, when he put 

m the robe of office ; so our Lord the Word was made 

li£^h Priest of our profession, when, though not 

changing His eternal essence. He put on our humanity 

for oar sake, for the propitiation of our sins. His 

lii^h priesti/ functions were accomplished bj His 

Divine nature tu and according to our humanity. 

By this^ phraseology Athanosius seems to have 
mteered His way between the two heretical specula- 
tions of the fifth century, which cither in Nestorian- 
msm denied such nnion between His Divinity and 
Immanity^ as practically to deny His Divinity, or in 
JLpoUinarionism and the later Monophysitism, virtu- 
ally denied His humanity. 

Similar lines of argument are followed through 
many sections in explanation of St. Peter's language 
in the Acts ii. 3G : ' He hath mado Him both Lord and 
Christ'^ This the Arians had wrested to their one-sided 
eondasion ; bnt Athanosius shows it to mean that He 
who was the eternal Lord and King yet was made 
after the flesbj to redeem all, and to have dominion 
over all. 

One of the Old Testament texts upon which the 
Arians enUrged was Proverbs viii. 22. This the LXX. 
translated, 'The Lord created me a beginning of His 
ways, with a view to His works.' Our A.V. and 
R. V. have translated it, ' The Lord possessed (or 
formed, nuirg.) me, in (or as) the begmning of His 
way before (or^ the first of) His works of old/ So the 
Ghreek translator Aquila had translated the Hebrew 
word by iKr^a-aro, rather than by Stcrure) . Athanasius 
thronghont abides by the reading of the LXX., but 
assigns (o it ihe meaning of 'appointed.' tie was. 
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perhaps, induced to take this course from the frequent 
use oxthe same verb in Ecdesiosticus (i. 4, i. 9, and 
xxiv. 8), when the writer was portraying the dignity 
of ' Wisdom.' The Catholic expositors, like Jerome, 
preferred the other rendering, as there can be but 
little doubt that though ^kana (comp. the Arab, form 
lind) has the root-idea of 'create,' yet it does not 
connote, like hara^ the sense of commencement in time 
(Delitzsch: Comm. on the Proverbs, in loco). In 
kanani of Proverbs viii. 22 the idea is conveyed not 
only that Jehovah produced wisdom, but made Himself 
to possess it, not as something external to Himself, 
but as a bringing forth in it of His own creative 

efficiency. 

At first Athanasius shows, by the whole teaching of 
other Scriptures, that Christ cannot be a creature, 
that He receives Iiomage and worship from angels and 
apostles, which He could not have done if He had not 
been the proper offspring of the very essence of God. 
In this connection ho uses the remarkable expression, 
that the 5oh of God is the very Will of God, by which 
all things were created, and urges from the natural 
correlation of God with His power, wisdom, word, • 
image and radiance, that the laws of ordinary human 
thought refute the Arian gloss. 

The wisdom of man is wrought in Him as type and 
image of the eternal wisdom. This type the Lord 
recognises in those who have received His Spirit, 
when, e.g., identifying Himself with His disciples. He 
said, ' Saul, why peraecutest thou Mk 7 ' So when the 
wisdom of God wrote, ' The Lord created me for His 
works,' this is not said of the wisdom which creates, 
but of its type created in His works. 

It would bo inappropriate here to follow the whole 
of the subtle argument by which Athanasius demon* 
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strates with more of acateness than forco that the 
great passage ia Prorerbs viii. lends no support to 
the Anan doctrine. 

The Oiiri discourse is divided into three parts, the 
first of which deals with the unity of the Father and 
Son ; the second handles passages of Scripture which 
refer to the humanity of the Christ, but which had 
been used by the Arians to contest the Divinity of the 
Son ; and the third is a reply to numerous objections. 

The unity of the Father and the Son is maintained 

to be distinct altogether from the mutual indwelling 

of God and His saints, to rise above all material 

imagexy whatever, to be unique. ' The whole being of 

'fthe Son is proper to the Father's substance/ The 

<brm and Goahead of the Father is the Being of the 

Son, and so the Father is in the Son and the Son 

2 a the Father. In order to discriminato this from 

Sabellianism, he yet maintained with eagerness that 

^he Father and Son are two, though the substance of 

*%lie two is one. 

The Arians urged that the Athanasian doctrine was 
"^Boompatible with the prime truth of the unity of 
^, and involved a veritable trithoism ; while Atbana- 
tiiB retorted that the Arians wero open to the charge 
I polytheism, because * they speak of the Son as 
^ creature external to the Father, and that the Spirit 
Et from that which is not'; that they woro to bo 
^iumbered with the Gentiles, inasmuch as thoy wor« 
shipped the creature {fict iii. \ IC). 

Uany sections are employed in the endeavour to 
'tooiot ont the difference between the eternal mutual 
Uidwelling of tbe Father and the Son, and the derived 
'perfection of the saints in their topical indwelling iu 
tiie Fa^Jier and Son. ' We dwell m Him (as St. John 
aays I Ep« iv« 13) and He in us, because He has 
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given us of His Spirit.' Wo are in Him by partaking 
of the Spirit. Now the Spirit is not that which con* 
stitutes the mutual indwelling, and on the contrary, 
the Spirit is given by the Son or is sent in His namo. 
We do not see why Athanasins should have hesitated 
to speak of tbo union of the Father and the Son as 
having boon constituted from eternity in the conscious* 
ness of the Holy Spirit; and that the same Spirit is 
the unifying Energy, by which the Son of God and 
Son of man did iudeed become one Christ, and also 
that by which the whole body of the faithful should 
bo ultimately made perfect in One. 

AIL the passages which speak of the lofty but 
subordinate dignities of the Son, and also of His limita* 
tions, sorrows and humiliations and Divine forsaking, 
are to be accounted for on the ground of the great 
underlying truth that God becivmo flesh. 

Nowhere do we find in the Nicene age a more 
emphatic expression of tho redeeming work of Christ 
than in J 33, whore ho says 'If tho works of the 
Godhead of the Word had not been done through the 
hodij, man would not have been deified {iOeoiroiijOTf) 
and if tho things proper to the ficsh had not been 
ascribed to the Word, man would not have been 
wholly delivered from them ' ; but the body itself is 
thus redeemed; 'men no longer remain sinners and 
dead according to their proper afiections, but are 
.raised up and remain for ever immortal and incor* 
ruptible. Ueiicefonvard, our generation and every 
ilcsjdy infirmity being transferred to tho Word, we are 
rallied from the ^ earth, ilie curse through sin, being 
loosed through Ilini who is in us and becomes a curse 
for usJ 

One of the most difficult texts, and one which 
apparently sustains the Arian interpretation, is Mark 
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xiii. 82, where Christ admitted that ' the Son as well 
as the aBgels was ignorant of the day and hovir ot His 
second coming. Athanasius, of conrso, does not refer 
this to the eternal Word, which was made flesh, but 
to the hnmani^ with all its limitations and natural 
nfinnities, and in respect of Christ's human ministry, 
€>f which this conscious ignorance was emphatically 

This sympathy makes Him one with us. The Son 

^f God and Lord of Glory in His humanity could feel 

lianger, thirst, even temptation to a self-centering use 

^f the Divine energy, and could sufier, bo crucified 

mnd die ; and it is in perfect harmony with all this that 

Be conld roluntarily submit to the Hmitatious of our 

knowledge, as well as to all the curse of our humanity. 

Athanasius certainly approximates, in some passages, 

the admission that our Lord adopted an economical 

method o£ expression, saying that He hiexo not when 

as Son of God He undoubtedly did know, and was 

simply, for the sake of His disciples, withholding that 

which He actually had at His disposal for the ad van- 

tage of His followers : he pursues the like argument 

with a multitude of further objections. 

In iho fourth discourse, we find rather the heads or 
draffc of an argument which is not so much aimed 
against the Arians proper as against the opinions of 
Sttiy sectional developments of their views. The most 
interesting portion is that which has implicit reference 
to the later opinions of his eccentric and enthusiastic 
friend/ MarceUus of Ancyra, to whom views had been 
attribated not far removed from Sabellianism. Athana- 
sins does not mention him by name, but associates 
him with Photinns. The difficult question of the time 
wh§n Athanasius refused reluctantly to sanction com« 
mniiion with Marcellos must here be passed by. 
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The interesting features of this entire series of dis- 
courses, forming as they do one of the most valuable 
of all the patristic writings, are their purely biblical 
character. Philosophical discourse, Platonic nomen- 
clature, ecclesiastical definitions, conciliar adjudication 
of disputed questions, hardly appear throughout the 
discussion. The finest elements of modem exegesis 
reveal themselves. Ho is not content to take texts 
apart from their context, and give them a faotitious 
sense due to doctrinal exigencies. He does not shirk 
difficulties, but appears doggedly to persist in an 
attempt to expound each grejit ntterance with the 
utmost tenacity. 

The language used by Athanasius is not always of 
the most courteous kind ; but the great exile was a 
man, and it must not bo forgotten that for twenty-six 
or even thirty years he had been the object of restless, 
reckless and malignant persecution; that while he 
wrote he was suflcring cruel torture, defamation and 
misrepresentation for maintaining what he believed 
the Church had held from tho beginning. He saw 
in Arianism the return to paganism, to polytheism, 
to subterfuge, and to a hopeless insufficiency of redemp- 
tive power for the salvation of the human soul, and 

he was in no complimentary mood towards his adver- 
saries. 

The. amazing knowledge and use of the canonical 
Scriptures which he displayed is a subsidiary argument 
of great potency for the place these sacred books bad 
alreadjr taken in the judgment of Christian and Arian, 
Gnostio and unbeliever, Jew and Gentile; and thus 
Athanasius promotes our confidence in their early 
diffusion, their extraordinary importance and their 
Divine inspiration. 
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(4) The Diniiions in the Arian Parly. • 

In order to explain the origin and ocoasion of one of 
the noblest works of the illustrious exile, h\^ EpittU 
taneeming the Synods of Rimini and Selencia, it is 
neeessaiy to reriew in part the violent and petulant 
eontrorersies which led to the calling of those coun- 
cils. The flight of Athanasius and the induction of 
the irnoolent George into his vacated see at Alexandria 
apparently extinguished for the moment the candle of 
ifioene orthodoxy. In reality it brought to activity 
the violent antagonisms which were fermenting iu the 
great coalition of Arian, semi-Arian and conserva- 
tive parties of the East, and the oppressed and mysti- 
fied chnidies and ecclesiastics of the West. The 
Western Churches had not in reality gone over to the 
enemy; bnt the extreme violence of Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and the approximation to something very like the 
SabeUianism of Paul of Samosata in the opinions of 
Harcellus, gave new energy to the somi-Anan party, 
and also i^ the same time forced into fresh prominence 
the extreme position which the nltra- Arian advocates 
bad been doggedly pursuing. 

The dogmatic positions of Arius were known to 
have been repudiated and anathematized by the great 
Conncil of Nicsoa in 325, and the semi-Arian or 
Eosebian party fought for thirty ^ears, not so much 
to reverse or undo the grave decisions of Nicaoa, as 
to blacken the^ character of Athanasius and others 
who were the "" resolute defenders of the Homoou- 
sion. 'iliey shrank from the negative and positive 
assertions of Arius as little better than blasphemies, 
althooffh they had accepted the aid of his followers in 
htmasuig ma excommunicating the friends of Atha- 
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nasius. But these irreconcilable Arians looked with 
extreme disfavour upon the elastic formula) of the 
semi-Arians. Aetius was their leader and their most 
prominent advocate; but his secretary and amanuensis, 
Eunomius, afterwards Bishop of Cyzicus, gave his 
name to the movement. The latter was the ration- 
alist of the fourth century, and was a man of mental 
integrity, and cold, dry reasoning faculty, as well, as 
of moral earnestness and consistency. He pressed the 
extreme position that tho Father alone was absolutely 
God, that any attempt to transfer Godhead to the Son 
of God was unthinkable. Eternal generation was abso- 
lutely inconceivable to him. If the Son was produoed 
from the essence of the Father, it must have been at 
a definite point in time. This begotten and temporal 
nature was essentially unliko the substance of the 
Father, and ho maintained that tlie term Ilomoiouston 
was even more unsatisfactory than the Jlomoousion. 
The two {pveriai) substances were to him anomoioi, 
dissimilar, and hence the term Anomaians^Ueteroxisians^ 
Execontiane,^ were civen to them or accepted by them. 
The Father knows Himself as unbe^tten, and the Son 
knows Himself as tho begotten. The Son or Logos is 
the creation of the Divine enerOT' or will, by whom 
henceforth the Father has created all things. 

This of course drow a distinction between the 
Divine essence and His will; the one was absolute 
and eternal, the other relative, limited and temporal; 
the issue of which appeared to Homddusians to have 
been scarcely distinguishable from Manichmanism, and 
to be on the high road to pagan polytheism. 

Eunomius smote violently the position of the semi- 

' The two latter terms prosorring tho formula) (f^Mpai 
•valat), or creation from i$ oU orrwi 
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at well as tliat of the Atbanasians, by declar- 

iog that the nature of the Godhead was perfectly 
^ampnheneihU, and that there need be no nij^stery in 
^^e statements concemiDff it. All who maintained the 
^oontraiT were said to be m utter ignorance of the first 

3>rinciples of Christianity. Christ, said he, was sent 
iorlh to draw men to the Father, and in obeying His 
^nimmons we soar above and behind the generation of 
^the Son, and obtain that knowledge of the only true 
<}od which is eternal life. Intellectual apprehension 
of God was with the AnomoQans the sole subjective 
'snethod of securing communion with God. The school* 
"SDaB, the teacher, rises in his theory far above the 
priest, discourse takes precedence of sacrament, mental 
:2llamination is far in advance of ascetic devotion, and 
direct perception of God, is better than all liturgical 

^^orship,* 

These views were equally hateful to Constantius, to 
^tiie party of Athanasius, and to that of the triumphant 
^ami-Arians. Constantius was ready to condemn 
^^Sanomius, and he was ultimately deposed by a council 
^leld at Constantinople in SCO. He did not- accept the 
^position, but formed a schismatic sect of his own, 
irhieh lasted until the next generation. 

Bat in the year 857 the famous Ursacius and Valens 
'^leld a synod at Sirmium, on the Danube, which for- 
molated a statement of belief that was virtually the 
embodiment of the Anomman contention, and which 
strongly repudiated the term oifaia or its compounds 
'firom the phraseology of divines. The outspoken and 
extreme Ajrianism of this Sirmium manifesto alarmed 
the entire West, and Phoobadius of Agen wrote a 

* See Doraer*s Jhdrtm of Penon of Ohriit, Dir. 1., il. 264. 
Keaiider, iv. 77. Clark's translations. 
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vigorous denunciation of these Anomaoan tactics and 
rallied the reverence of the Gaulish ohurches. At the 
same time the conservatives of the East were fairly 
indignant at the audacity of the rationalists who bad 
sheltered themselves under their shadow. Ursacius and 
Yalens had access at this moment to the Emperor, then 
in tho zenith of his popularity. The Eastern bishops 
were mortified at the fact that, though they had been 
fighting against Sabollianism and Homodusianism 
through the best part of a generation, it was only to • 
find a treacherous pitfall at their feet. They called a 
synod of their own adherents, not numerous but 
weighty, at Ancyra, under the presidency of Basil, in 
358, and defined their position in reference to the Son 
of God with extreme precision, and (except that they 
still anathematized the hated words) almost the whole 
of their statement, with tho exception of the last 
anathema, was accepted by Hilary in an orthodox sense. 

Moreover, even Athanasius was willing to accept 
their positions as virtually right ; and, at all events, he 
postponed any effort to pi*ess the Homodusion upon 
them ; and though not ready to waive the use of it, yet 
we have seen that in the four discourses he almost 
studiously adopts other and more circuitous methods 
of expression. 

The deputation which the Eastern bishops sent to the 
court still being hold at Sirmium once more won Con- 
stantius over to their side, and led to a third council 
at Sirmium, in which, while no new formula was fash- 
ioned, the recent Sirmian manifesto was. suppressed, 
the fourth Antiochian symbol of 8-11 was accepted. 
It was this which Liberius was prevailed upon to sign, 
and upon the faith of which signature, after two years 
of suSeriug for the cause of Catholic doctrine, he was 
sent back to Home. 
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a groop of carefully balanced qneries. The first ia« 
tention was to hold the sjrnod at Nicsa, but some 
feared that the very place might nadoly influence their 
decisions. Then Nicomedia was decided upon, but 
before the bishops could gather theroi the city, with 
its splendid cathedral and palace, was reduced to niter 
ruin by an earthauakej iu which the Bishop Cecit>ps 
fell a victim. When then the bishops were on the 
point of assembling at Nicaoa after all, counter orders 
wero received that they were to divide themselves into 
two groups ; the Western bishops were to gather at 
Arimmum, or Rimini, on the shore of the Adriatic, not 
far from Ravenna; and the Easterns, with those of 
Africa and Tliraoo, at Seleucia, the capital of Isauria, 
a few miles from the Cilician seaboard. The plan of 
the secret Anomman party, of Ursacius and Valens, 
included the preparation of a draft and creed for the 
double synod which should bo broadly acceptable to 
the court and tho somi-Arians, and at the same time 
should not openly condemn the Anommans ; and these 
wily men persuaded tho semi-Arians to join them in 
drawing np a formula for presentation to tho assembly. 

That semi-Arians who had been drawing towards 
the Niceno party should in this manner demean them- 
selves was a lamentable lowering of the whole con* 
troversy. The document^ after long debate, was drawn 
up at Sirmium, and is sometimes called the Fourth of 
Sirmium, but more currently ' the Dated Creed.' Atha- 
nasius, in his treatise Concerning the Synodi, severely 
comments on the. simple fact of its having a date and 
appending the names of the consuls as if date had 
anything to do with the faith of the Church of Christ. 

The creed is preserved bj Athanasius and Socrates 
(7/. E., ii. 37). It declares Hhat the Father is nnbe* 
gotten^ the Son the only begotten of the Father^ before 
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all ages^ or beginning or concoivablo tiinc^ Qod from 
God similar {Emiioian, nob Honwousian, nor Honioiou* 
sion) to tibe Father/ eto. It then proceeds to denoance 
the nae of the oitsia, %.c., essence or substance^ because 
the word occasions scandal, and is not contained in 
Seriptare. It repeats^ however, that the Son is similar 
to the Father in all things. Valons tried to shirk the 
clause ' in all things/ while Basil added a sentenco 
with a view of emphasizing the clause obnoxious to the 
Anomaeans. 

With a letter from Constantius in their hands, 
Ursacius and Valons, the time-serving advocates of 
what was now called the Homtoan party, reached 
Rimini, and there found from two to three hundred 
bishops awaiting them, for tho most part resolute in 
their determination to uphold tho original Nicone 
formula, and to pronounce the anathemas upon Arius, 
and a fortiori on the Anomojans. They forwarded 
this result of their deliberations back to tho Emperor, 
and asked to be sent back to their pastoral work. 
The Homcean leaders, with the small Arian minority, 
made their own separate report and deputation. The 
letter of the council to the Emperor is a scathing 
condemnation of Ursacius, Valens, Germinius and 
others, who had so repeatedly shifted their ground, 
apparently with no higher principle than self-interest. 
According to Sulpicius Severus, the orthodox deputies 
were young and inexperienced, while tho Arians had 
chosen astute men, who could more easily persuade 
Constantius. One of the most puzzling facts is, that 
—-perhaps worried at Hadrianople by delay in being 
permitted to see Constantius, who was then in sore 
anxiety about the Persian war and the fall of Amida,-— 
the depnties of the Council of Rimini were cajoled 
by these aroh-diplomatists^ Ursacius, etc., to sign a 
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modified form of tho Ilomroan manifesto, with an 
added caveat against the use of tho term hj/poslasis as 
well as ousia, and with the omission of the clause Un 
all things/ 

By some mysterious sophistry or various threats, 
Valens contrived further, on the return of the deputa- 
tion to Rimini, to induce the council there to sign the 
Arian Creed. The humiliation of this couucil was 
complete. 

^Yhile these things were going on at Rimini,-^the 
full particulars of which, we conclude, had scarcely 
reached tho hidden retirement of Athanasius, as he is 
comparatively silent about them,— tho Eastern bishops 
assembled at Seleucia, near Tarsus, to the number of 
150 or IGO. Those mostly, consisted of the blended 
conservative and scmi-Ariau parties, with about forty 
of the Acocian and Anomman bishops, and a few 
Kiceucs from Egypt. Hilary of Poitiers was sum- 
mooed to Seleucia by reason of his being at that time 
an exile in Phrygia, and there he was a host in him* 
self. He contrived to draw the lines more closely 
between the semi«Arians and the Nicones. 

The proceedings were turbulent and confusing. 
Tho Anomiuan party was headed by Acacius of C®sa- 
rea, Eudoxius of Autioch, and George of Alexandria. 
The semi-Ariaus numbei*ed Georgo of Laodicea, Basil 
of Aucyra, and Cyril of Jerusalem, the latter of whom 
scarcely differed at all from Nicene orthodoxy except 
in the non-use of the word ' consubstantial ' {hotnoiiu* 
sion), as a term involving Sabellianism.' It might 
seem that the Anomman party was entirely out-num- 
bered by two to one ; yet, with the courage of despair, 
Acacius boldly demanded the abolition of tho Nicene 
svmbol, and the production of a new formula, which 
should embody the Sirmian manifesto. The Acacians 
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declu«d tliab ' tlie Christ was • creature ia no way 
■imilar to tbe Divine Essence.' 

The •treojrtli of these blasphemons expressions 
J^ STJurage of the semi-Arians. SyWas of 
SSw ^ved SSt no new manif«to ^";»««^?^*'°* 
£Son?of the documents of the Synod of Antioch be 
«»ffimed: on this tbe strict Anans ''>*f«^- ^^« 
le^on imperiUed the continuance of the council. 
J^rbav? conflicting statemenU concernmg the 
nMoeediDirs of the second and third days. The im- 
SJn? t£m was that Acacius. again trimming h.s 
SSrs^. prip^od a creed not unlike the third S.rmmm 
fSaf in which the Anom»ans were an»thomat.«d 
and Sie Homroan catchword introduced ; and by those 
min. be separated the small party to which he pro- 
SSSly belonged, into two groups. Acacius was thus 
SSly^n tie side o! the majority. After bound- 
S^dUcJssTon and change, of front, represenUtiv^f 
Ku. synods were preyaTlod upon to sign a Homman 
Swd even Acacius and his party consented, as well 
r*i mow unmnageable chiefs of the old conserva. 
tiTr«°HJm<5dnsianparti«»- This was the memorable 
5SS of which Jerome, writing {adv,v,m Lxidfc- 
JSS exclaimed. Innemmt totu, orbU el Anauum *e 
ZrJ:ir^sut(ho'.,h<Ao^ world gave forth a groan, 
•ad was astonished to find itself Anan). 

The reader may probably bo amazed to find the 
«nid?tTtSb which the term ' Homman ' took posses. 
SS o7id«iastics who had been contending for a 
Joarter of a century over the application of «ie word 
Lm66u»io$, or homoioiuiof, to the Divine Son, and 
ISnSwthat any who had dared to accept the posi- 
Son S Si Bslence of the Father was. absolute^ 
«2Mk«i3iat of the Son, should have been induced to 
^i^lhomoic. which «»em. like • categorical 
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repudiation of the very term anomoios. Some light, 
however, is thrown upon the strange phenomenon, bj 
rememberiog that the acceptance of the Homasan com- 
promise was a stepping-stone to Arianism proper on 
the part of some, and a solace for troubled conscience 
on the part of others. It was elastic in the last 
degree. It might mean all that Athanasius contended 
for — the absolute and eternal Deitj of the Son of God; 
it might be supposed to be identical with the semi* 
Arian homoiousios, but it might be so watered down 
in meaning as to resolve itself into assertion of the 
creature condition of the Son, and connote merely a 
likeness of spirit or will or purpose, and be compa* 
tible with pure Uuitarianism. 

The compromise seemed to ofier peace to tbe 
Church, but none can read the vigorous pages of 
Athanasius' historical and theological letter or treatise 
Concerning the CounciU at Ariminum and Seleucia 
without discovering the hollowncss of the truce. Mr. 
Gwatkin {Studies, etc., p. 176) observes : 'Athanasius 
rises above himself in his De Synodis; he had been a 
champion of controversy since his youth, and spent 
his manhood in the forefront of the hottest battle. 
The care of many churches rested on him, the perti- 
nacity of many enemies woro out his life. Twice he 
had been driven from his see, and twice come back in 
triumph ; and now, fur on in life, ho found his work 
again destroyed, himself a fugitive. Wo do not look 
for impartiality in Demosthones or Mazauni, and can- 
not wonder if even Athanasius grows more and more 
bitter and unjust to the authors of his exile; yet no 
sooner is he cheered vritix tho news of hope than the 
jealousies of forty years are hushed in a moment, as 
though the Lord had spoken peace to the grey old 
exile's troubled soul. To the impenitent Arians he is 
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tbo gamo as ever, but for old enemies retamiug to a 
better mind he has nothing but brotherly considora- 
tion and respectful sympathy.' , . . ,, , 

Of his great treatise, the first chapter is an able and 
ezhaastive riiumi of the court intrigue, which di^aded 
a fresh anathema upon heresies condemned at Nicms, 
and adopted tactics which, when looked at reflectively 
and historically, are thereby condemned. Tho colla- 
tion of the numerous Arian manifestoes becomes tho 
witness to the lack of earnestness and honour which 
characterized the marshalling of the treacherous allies. 
The thirteen or fourteen documents which ho places 
one after the other with illustrative comments are a 
striking contrast to the Nicene doctrine, which he 
in later chapters describes with great precision and 

*^^5Scius had won a great victory. It seemed that 
the Homroan compromise was accepted on all sides, 
and had to bo followed up by the deposition of the 
Anomicanslike Actius, and Eunomius, who had refused 
it. and by the humiliation of the semi- Arians, who had 
positively accepted it. Acacius reverted to the tactics 
with which Athanasius, Marcellus, and Eustathius, had 
been silenced in earlier years. He brought charges 
of moral oflfonce or ecclesiastical laxity against Mace- 
donius of Constantinople Basil of Ancyra, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Eustathius of Sebaste, and many others. 
This was done at a synod held at Constontinople m 
360 The Emperor confirmed these infamous sen- 
tenJes, and wiUi violent threats the synod sent the 
Selencria-Eimini Creed for signature to all the bishops 
in Christendom. They placed Eudoxius m the bishop- 
no of Constantinople, and in 861 he was followed 
bv one of the original friends of Anus, Euzious. It 
was from the haSds of the latter that Constantius 
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received baptism just before he commenced a march 
westwards to crush tho pretensions of his own 
nephew^ Julian. 



(5) Tho Dtvinilj/ of the Eohj SjyirU. 

Athanasius did not limit himself to one doctrinal 
theme or one ecclesiastical dispute. Several letters of 
his, written towards the very close of his prolonged 
exile, are still extant. To one of these we have already 
referred — ^his Epistle to Serapion concerning the 
death of Arius, moro appropriately introduced at an 
earlier portion of our sketch. After the deposition 
of Maccdonius, who had made himself obnoxious to 
tho triumphant Acacius, it appears that he and some 
others who held tho Catholic doctrine concerning 
the Son of God, and separated themselves from the 
Anoratoans, were advocating views touching the Holy 
Spirit even more perilous to the Divine Unity. The 
Spirit of God was declared not to differ from the 
angels of God in nature, but only in rank ; that, in 
fact. He was simply one of the ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. 

Athanasius was overwhelmed with anxieties of every 
kind and with the literary and epistolary efforts which 
have been recited ; but ho rose to the occasion, and 
he produced a most valuable treatise on the Divinity 
of Vie Holy Spirit, which, as well as an abridgment 
of it, is still extant. The genuineness of these docu- 
ments was questioned by Erasmus and Rivet, but it 
is accepted by Tillemont.^ The whole opening of 
tho Subject shows how deeply rooted in the spirit of 
Athanasius, both as a sacred tradition and as a Scrip- 

^ ^€moirt$t eta : Notes, 8i%r S. Alhati^ 84. 
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hddinjf— on tue iiyiH'«'»f»*'» -, . , g g^^yg ^o class 
tolu«^I)y»drathertt^»aTnad^ SeT^Sty; and 

tbe Spirit amonjf ^^^'^'T.JfH'w Spirit upon those 

who dishonoor Hw ^''""f "° throuehout Scripture 
then proceeds to quote P««»g«' Snt nowers of the 
Sreveal the loft, »"^ *™n«Cgg«^^^^ ty 

?*^.:^ He^^w^ a 5 stinctiou between the re er- 
dignity. He |^;^JJ^i^i^i, undoubtedly connote the 
enoes to the oP'""7^X Ghost— and those which, 
Spink of God, tho Holy ^'»^«'I'*' ^ i^it of man 
wfthout «oh adjutcl. ««^^^^^^^ of 

or angel; and be quotes and Mmmen ^.^^ 

pa.«,|e. where, the I)mne Sgnt^;P«y'S> Father 
Slbe pw«>8»t»^«»,?f„^'*i: ttr sublime Unity, the 
and Son are »ne°^o°«t„^h Evolved in the Son, as 
Spirit, he argues, is as »««^. f/^;'^^^^ whenever 
the Son is implied <>^ ;'"?i'*''^y MevSops also the 

*^*^f Se^nr 'spirit ith'e Sv'Tn^ of the 
View of the iioiy opinw ik» ., incarnation ; 

I^go. in the progeU andJ,ofo« 

tbns preparing the wav ^^f ^ . i c ^}^q eternal 
Bnitioa irith the Spirit of the Son. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THB ACCkssiON OF JULIAN, AND THE THIRD RXSTORATIOM 

OF ATHAVASIUS TO HIS 8CE. 

The character and career of 'the Apostate' Julian 
can only be referred to in this place so far as they 
tell upon the fortune and influence of Athanasius. A 
few pages are nevertheless indispensable to a right 
apprehension of the effect which this extraordinary 
episode in the history of the empire produced upon 
tho Church at that moment of apparently triumphant 
HomoDanism. 

The literature of the period is abundant. The 
friends and enemies of Julian have vied with each 
other in photographing for us the man and his wavs. 
With blind partiality or with bitter invective^ with 
historical detail or with rhetorical inflation^ they have 
told tho story of his education and his sufferings, of 
his white heat of hatred to Constantius, his ' stormless 
bay of deep contempt' for Christianity and the Church. 
We hear of his military achievements, his passionate 
enthusiasm for the gods of Olympus, his revolting 
submission to the most loathsome ceremonial, his 
extravagant supernaturalism and his eclectic philo- 
sophy. One historiographer recounts his wit, his 
fanatical purpose and his occasional outbreak of good 
sense. Another, his grandiose reconstruction of 
polytheistic worship, order, and church, aping in some 
respects, and thus paying an unintentional flattery 
to, tho community which he detested. Moreover he 
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cherialied a vain ambition to exceed, the splendour 
of military achievement which made Alexander, 
Pompeias, Hadrian, and Aarelian great in popular 
regard; while to the more phlegmatic reader the 
manner of his fall recalls the romance of Alexander's/ 
death and the dignity of that of Socrates. 

We are not left, however, to the labours of his con- 
temporaries-^to tho history of Ammianus Marcellinus 
or the orations of Libanius, to the invectives of Gregory 
of Nazianzus or Chrysostom, to tho early Church 
historians of every complexion, who pour out upon his 
memory the vials of their wrath. We have his own 
OratioM, his Letters, his Casars, and Misapogon, 
which give ns insight into his innermost life, display- 
ing the rankling malice which sent a glow of luminous 
fire into tlie otherwise dark caverns of his chaotic 
experience. 

Gregory of Nazianzus {Orat. c. Pag., ii.), quoted by 
Socrates (iii. c. 23), gives a cbntomporarj's account of 
Julian's personal appearance and manner that is moro 
than a photograph. He is speaking of Julian's 
residence in Athens before he was raised to the rank 
of Caasar: 'I well remember that even then I was 
no bad diviner conceraiug this person, although I 
by no means pretend to be one of those skilled in the 
art of divination ; but tho fickleness of his disposition 
and the incredible extravagancy of his mind rendered 
me prophetic, if indeed he is prophotio whoso con- 
jectures are verified by subsequent events. For it 
seemed to me that no good was portended by a 
neck seldom steady, the nreqnent shrugging of the 
shoulders, an eye scowling and always in motion, 
together with a .frenzied aspect, a gait irregular 
and tottering, a nose breathinp^ only contempt and 
insula with ridicoloos contortions of oonntenance; 
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explosions of immoderate and very Joud laughter no^. 

hesitancy and in" ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and senseless questions wikfc an.«i^ r *' disorderhr 

ing f Wter,\ir 3^^^^ 

cousisteucy of method • ^ ««,i 71 1 • *'*? l®^* 

;Ab, Low^reat a mi'sollief io TuelVlL^rL'^^^^ 

so^'Ll^ms'^s'Se^^^^^^^ do we really know 

J^Tt''}' ^l * **"'f° **'■ 'ntol«rabIo wrone dooo to him 

07 a fataJity m hts cu-cumstancea to studr th* m-.* 
pieces of pagan philosophy and poetry aStTf^'"' 
tho mysteries of theurjr J an/ tlf«' ?7 ? *^*« 
draughts of eloquenr &h LnJ ,/°.*<>*'<^«'«: 
amid the tempJand ritS tf I lis td EwT 
he early and secretly rouounced the Dolbfion^" !,' 

This opportunity was found durinir hia rm.«~.t.- 

tion of the great Athanasius, but he bittJrlr dff^'i 
the coatrorersy between the rival f^'i^nt aTthl 
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canse or side of Constantioi may have bqcn prosumably 
in hiB opinion the less honest and comprehensible of the 
two, alUiOQgh the Arian formnlie and temper of mind 
were felt instinctively by him to be more tolerani of 
his polytheistic eclecticism than the unbending mono- 
ilieism of the great exile. His presence and known 
lepadiation of all Christian dogma must have shaken, 
by the consciousness of impending changOi the vigour 
of the aggressive Arianism of the court of Constantius. 
At all events, the threats that accompanied the 
presentation of the Arianizcd creed to the bishops of 
Gaul roused among them courage to resist the 
Homaean formula, and in the year 8G1 induced them 
to meet in synod at Paris, whore they drew up a 
synodal letter to the Eastern Churches, and one which 
pronounced most explicitly and decidedly for the 
X^icene doctrine. The supposed pacification of the 
Church was therefore not accomplished, and no recon- 
ciliation was effected between the East and West. 
The mystification of the Western Churches vanished, 
though more than seventy years elapsed before the 
Uomican Compromiso ceased to vex the churclies of 
the East. 

This is not the place to describe the victories of 
Julian, and the acclamations of the soldiery, which 
greeted him with the title of Augustus, nor how 
Uonstantius resolved to meet his nephew in arms, but 
was cut down by a short illness when not far from the 
fortress of Seleucia, where the council had been held. 

Dr. Newman, speaking of this 'critical moment,' 
declares ' that the cause of truth was only not in the 
lowest state of degradation because a party was in 
authority and in power which could reduce it lower 
•till ; the Latins committed to an anti-catholic creed, 
the pope a renegade^ Hosius fallen and dead, Athana- 
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siaB wandering in the deserts, Ariang ia the sees of 

ably the only member of the familV of the ^t Sn 

fpTar £f™ ' F^w7rr Jfreitr 

teore^-i.rb^ 

Serfs th^rJ'^™."""' ,"?"r'"» ""'^ ''O'^'^ of •rt 
ch^lnA JL ??f' "o^'OO'^'^lo features of tho groat 

d 8^;S?o„ "/p^ '^' '^'^ """^ P'O'^oked the tracK 
l.S?Mf " °^ °°°'"?°' ^^"'^ than onco ho had mado 
1 mselfso supremety hateful to the people cenemHy 

sSa and t„?t ^u^*'°'' '"''^ "' *•»« Council of 

by Ti n.? f!f "*"'' some efforts would have been taSn 
fLwf^ '° suppress him. He returned to Alex- 
•ndna, however, unmoUified in his iconoclitic moS! 

« Hulory qfAriatu, 3rd edit, p. 302. 
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He was beard to point to one of the temples and to 
ask,/ How mncli longer is this sepalchre to endure 7' 
Constantios had been wishf al to destroy it^ and George 
resolved to erect upon its site a Christian charch.^ 
The Christians were stirred to the violent measure of 
ransacking the shrine and revealing all the shame, the 
defilement, the dead men's bones, and instrujtnents for 
deception nscd in pretended mysteries that had been 
enacted there. The pagans, partly in reprisal for this 
exposure, and probably counting upon the favour of 
the pa^^an emperor, made a furious onslaught on the 
Chnstian population; many were beaten to death, 
some were crucified and a great multitude wore 
wounded. They even seized George the Archbisliop, 
and under their atrocious ill-treatment ho succumbed. 
It seems doubtful whether it was his wounded body or 
his corpse that they led in triumph on the back of a 
camel through the long and splendid street of the city. 
His body was consumed to ashes with that of the boast 
which carried him, and they were cast into the sea. 
To the honour of Julian be it said, that he resented 
this violent outbreak of pagan violence. One of his 
extant letters contains his reprimand. 

It is preserved by Socrates (iii. e. 3). We find, 
however, that while bitterly remonstrating with his 



* Tillemont (rol. yiii. p. 201) scorns to think tliat this erent 
corr^ponds so closely ivith the raneackiog of iho Adytum of 
the Serspeum, described hy Rufiuus as taking place in the 
reign of Theodosius, that the tiro orcnts may have been con« 
fonodod. Socrates and Solomon both refor it to a disaved 
place in the city, once consecrated to the worship of Mithras, 
on which Constantios and George alike wished to build a 
church, but in tho snbstruotnres of which the Christians found 
a vast subterranean rocess filled with abominable memorials of 
■Mfic art and heathen worship.— foerafet, ill. o. 12. 
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subjects for the administration of lynch-hiw, he slyly 
observed, ' You will no doubt bo ready to say that 
Georpo justly merited this chastisement; and wa might 
be disposed perhaps to aimii that U deserved still 
more aculo tortures. Should you further afiirm that 
on your account ho was worthy of these sufferings, 
even this might also bo granted. But,' etc., etc. . . 
' we restrict ourselves to tho mild and gentle medicine 
of remonstrance and exhortation ; ' and he winds up 
with a compliment to the Greek blood of our citisens 
of Alexandria I 

The event had many consequences. 

(a) The Arians, with their usual inveracity, accused 
the orthodox party and the friends of Athanasius of 
instigating or abetting the deed; but an abundance of 
evidence is forthcoming to demonstrate that it was 
perpetrated by the heathen party alone. Doubtless 
the impression was made that a taow day of polytheistic 
worship and honours was about to dawn, under the 
patronanro of a prince known to inspect the entrails of 
the sacrifices, and pay the most fanatic devotion at the 
shrine of tlio national gods. ^ 

(I) Christians began to fear the reutteranco of 
persecuting edicts. Certain stops were taken to make 
the old rehgion the only form recognised by the State. 
The palace was cleared of Christians. Bishops, 
eunuchs, cooks and barbers, with heads of monasteries, 
were packed off, ' bag and baggage.' Priests of Apollo 
and Poseidon, augurs, flaraens, prophets, bards, philo- 
sophers were taking their place and receiving their 
emoluments. Much practical persecution took place, 
and the ancient toraples iu Greece and Asia Minor were 
once more prepared for worship. Property that had 
been confiscated had to be restored to the old cult. 
Christians were forbidden to study the Greek classics 
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sot led him to liis doom^ woald liavo anticipated the 
disasters of iQCceodiDg reigns. 

Morooyer^ he sought to extinguish Christianity by 
arffuments which had failed in the hands of far more 
aUe and accomplished disputants. Ho was blind to 
(he crowning excellencies of tho religion and example 
of Christ, and could not see that the question now was 
not^ ' What shall be done to Him that is called the 
Christ r^ or ' Is there any Holy Spirit T ' These ques- 
tions would not have been unseasonable in the days of 
Celsus and Porphyry, but they had been irrevocably 
answered by the enlightened conscience. The Lord 
Christ wa$ enthroned in the hearts^ of men. The 
mighty Holy Spirit was revolutionizing the world; 
ana the burning question that alone thnllcd the con* 
scienco of mankind at that epoch was, What is tho 
limit of the worship of the Son of God 7 Is His glory 
so great as to unveil the essence of tho Eternal Father, 
or was His rank in the universe only that of a derived 
and created deit^T Down deep in the very hearts 
and inmost conscience of millions Christ was God and 
Lord of all ; tho controversy that raged was this, Is 
His Godhead absolute T and if so, have we one God, 
or three Gods f 

A new power, because a new revelation, had gone 
forth, before which the impurities of heathenism could 
not stand. The very violence of theological controversy 
proved that polytheism was dead, and had been utterly 
•npplanted. The new life, the saintly purity, the 
catholio charities and discriminate humanities which 
had arisen, confounded the selfishness of paganism. 
The incidental outbreak of the fierce and uncompro- 
mising foe, whose spirit Arian and Catholio were not 
io bold as to ignore, brought all that bore the Christian 
aarna into oommon lines, and revealed the vast extent 
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of that Divine life which was initiated in the incarna- 
tion, and which, like leaven hidden in the meal, was 
slowly indeed but surely leavening the whole lump. 
Even tho philosophy of Julian, such as it was, proved 
to be a helpless jumble of Nature-worship and Platonic 
philosophy, with an occasional but ghastly parody on 
Christian metaphysic. Favour was shown to tho tfews, 
and permission given to rebuild the Temple on Zion. 
This project was strangely if not supernatnrally ar- 
rested ; and the event produced a profound impression 
that a Power mightier than the Boman legion, more 
subtle than oriental magic, more invincible than the 
Homcrio gods, was contending with the apostate for 
the empire of the world. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TnS ACTS OF ATUAKASinS OX UIS BEAPrEABANCK AFTKB 

niS SIX Y£AB8 or EXILK. 

Atuakasics took advantage of the edict of indulgence, 
and reappeared in Alexandria, to the great joy of his 
flock, February 22nd, 362.^ Gregory describes his 
entrance as a conqueror riding upon an ass, amid 
inconceivable raptures not unlike those which accom- 
panied his previous returu from shorter periods of 
exile. The churches were at once placed at his dis- 

' This data is that arrived at by several independent pro- 
cesses, notwithstanding the statement of Ammianus Marc. 
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posal, and the Arians were fain to solemnize their 
worship in obscnre and nnknown places, nnder the 
direction, though not the episcopal anthorit/i of the 
Lnoins whom George had ordained to the priesthood. 
Alhanasias indalged in no act of retaliation, nsed no 
weapons, not even the whip of rushes, to cleanse the 
temple of the Lord. He was a prince of mediators, 
and proceeded to reconcile those who were opposed to 
each other, or who had some grierance against himself. 
On a public occasion he read large portions of his 
Apology for Un Flight, in which he not only justified 
}iis conduct, but repudiated utterly for himself or 
others the principle of physical force. The sublime 
teaching to which he had consecrated his life concern* 
lug the Unity of the Eternal Trinity was like a lamp 
placed on its pedestal, and the doctrine was once 
more preached in the city without let or hindrance. 
Gregory says, ' that as he had the force of the diamond 
to resist the machinations of his foes, he had the 
attractive energy of the lodestone to reunite those 
whose relations with each other had been strained. 
Some he applauded, others he gently reproved. He 
Tonsed the indolent, and repressed the exuberant 
manifestations of the rash. He taught the ignorant 
and feeble how to tread the diflScult path of loyalty to 
Christ, gave them precautions lest they should err; 
and with gentle wisdom showed them how to retrace 
steps that were perilous, and to rise again if they had 
already fallen.' Thus wrote the eloquent Gregory of 
Ifaaiansns concerning his friend. 

that the martTrdom ol Artemins preceded tbo murder of 
George, and that this event followed Julian's arrival at 
Antioch. See here speoial note in Mr. Gwatkin's Sludieg of 
^noiitm, of. Dr. Bright, art. 'Atlmn./ Diet, of Ohr. Biog. 
TUItMoal does not ko his way to plaoe it before Angmt, 3d2. 
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Athanasius emerc^ed from his hiding-place in the 
Libyan desert ; so a&o did the fiery Lucifer of Cagliari 
and Eusebius of Vercella), who had been in similar 
retreat in the recesses of the Thebaid. They met at 
Thebes itself, even then in many parts displaying the 
colossal ruins that we can trace to-day, and there 
arranged their course of action. Lucifer went to 
Antioch, to promote there the cause of the Niceno 
orthodoxy, and Eusebius turned to Alexandria to 
consult with Athanasius. They would probably float, 
sail, or row down tho Nile together, rejoicing in their 
liberty. On arriving at the Delta their routes would 
diverge. 

Shortly afterwards, at Alexandria, a synod of the 
greatest interest was held, at which wore present 
twenty bishops who had been previously chased from 
their sees by George. They were all of them men of 
mark, of principle, and Christian patience, and they 
proceeded to discuss matters of commanding interest 
to the Church. This gathering, though inconspicuous 
in number, yet proved to be one of the most weighty 
councils that were ever held, not only for the sanctity 
and wisdom of its constituents, but for the quality and 
value of its decisions. 

Tho first question discussed was the reception into 
the Church of those who had been entangled with 
Arian sympathies, or forced into heretical communion 
by wiles or by pressure they could not resist. Some, 
with almost Movatianist rigour, would have refused to 
tho most penitent such recommunion as would have 
justified a resumption of any clerical ofiioe. But 
better counsels prevailed. Tho spirit of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son was cited by the majority, and 
they came to the resolution that if any had been forced 
by power which they could not have resisted to es« 
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pouse Arian tenets, and wore now prepared to repudiate 
them, they ahonld retain their eoclesiastical dignities 
and offices. Leaders or. defenders of the heresy who 
had taken active part in the conflict were, if repentant, 
receired to Church privileges on condition of their 
anathematizing the Arian heresy and its supporters ; 
but eren these were not confirmed in their ecclesias- 
tical offices. These resolutions were communicated to 
and affirmed by Liberins of Rome; and numerous 
synods in Gaul, Spain, and Greece passed similar 
ones. 

The 9tcxm/i question arose out of the contention of 
some who were prepared to accept the Nicene defini- 
tions, that they were at liberty to hold that the Holy 
Spirit was a creature. It was against this dislocation 
of the Trinity that Athanasius, during his exile, had 
written the letter to Serapion, of which an outline has 
been given. It will be remembered that the Nicene 
Creed on this profound subject was in its original form 
exceedingly concise. The article was, ' I believe in 
the Holy Spirit.' Athanasius contended that this bald 
statement carried the consubstantial Divinity of the 
Spirit, but he argued the point, as wo have seen, by 
the abundant language of Scripture, and deduced it 
from the abready conceded conception of a Trinity 
in Unity, which, whatever had been the explanations 
attempted by the Sabellians or Origenists, Arians or 
Homsdans, had not been repudiated. The synod do* 
clared that the Holy Spirit was of the same substance 
and Divinity with the Father and the Son, and that in 
the Trinity there was nothing of the nature of a crea* 
tore, nothmg lower or later. They felt that the whole 
controversy concerning the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ would reappear in the endeavour to define the 
nature of grace or inspiration^ and in the Divine opera* 
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tions in the Church and in individuals. Anomsdans 
and Arians were of course by paritv of reasoning 'ready 
to assort the derived and creaturefy quality or essence 
of the Spirit, the Sabellians to fall back on pantheistic 
confusion of the Father and the Spirit, and the con- 
servatives and semi-Arians to draw some kind of 
distinction between the Deity of the Son and the 
Spirit. Athanasius felt that the distinction of the 
Father and Son in the unity of the undivided God- 
head must either be asserted with reference to the 
Spirit or abandoned altogether. 

Another and ihiri very important question was 
discussed by the Synod of Alexandria, under the 
direction of tho great archbishop; and it is fairly cited 
to prove the moaorating iufluenco of Athanasius, and 
that ho did not fight for words, but for realities. His 
position was, that whenever it was perfectly dear that 
opponents in a controversy wero using words in dif- 
ferent senses, but that in their hearts they were trying 
to accept and express the same spiritual reality, he 
could dispense with the xeorJL altogether, or justify his 
friends in using it in different senses. 

The special difficulty which bade fair to divide even 
the Nicene confessors into two camps received practical • 
and concrete expression at Antioch. In this city 
Meletius on the one side, and the Eustathians on the 
other, were unable to agree on the use of the theo- 
logical term hypostoiU, Meletius, as we have seen, 
was, towards the close of the reign of Constantius, 
after the Synod of Ariminum-Seleucia, appointed by 
the Homasans as tho bishop (patriarch) of the great 
church in Antioch, under the belief that he accepted 
their formuloa. He had no sooner entered on his office 
than his bold assertion of the Nicene doctrine had 
excited the enthusiasm of his flock^ but also arAn-^-^ 
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the fanatical opposition of ther Arian leaders, who at 

once secared the banishment of the bishop whom they 

hwA ittst elected, and the consecration in his place of 

Euxmos, the early friend of Ariiis. This Euzoius, ont 

of respect for Panlinns, the nnconsecratod Jocwm <e»ic)w 

of the orthodox and exiled Eastathius, had allowed 

kim to continne his services in a small snburban 

ehoreh. On the accession of Julian, Meletms had 

been encouraged to return to Antioch and resume his 

fdnctions. So that Antioch had now three parties, 

Pirst of all, the Arianized party, curiously compounded 

of various sections of the Arians under the episcopate 

of Euzoius, and two men who really held identical 

Tiews, namely the legitimate Bishop Meletius and the 

orthodox preacher Paulinus. 

The obvious course of wisdom would have been that 
the Eustathians and Meletians should have combined 
and agreed to accept the episcopate of Meletms, and 
thU notwithstanding certain theological differences 
between them. Though the Synod of Alexandria had 
wisely counselled this course, their advice camo too 
late, for Lucifer, the hot-headed, uncompromising 
partisan, had gone to Antioch at the time when Euso- 
biuB of Vercellie resorted to Alexandna; and although 
he was profoundly interested in the complicated con- 
dition of the Antiochono church, yet he fomented the 
discord which he should have endeavoured to heal ; 
and he aggravated the differences that he might have 
exphiined away, and had actually mado matters worse 
by consecrating Paulinus Bishop of the Eustathians; 
and 80 the schism in the church of Antioch was con- 
tinned for half a century. ,.^ ^ ♦ j ^«^ 

The point on which they differed represented two 
tendencies in the Church, which were partly due to 
the &ct that Christian ideas had to be expressed, not 



only in the Greek language, but also in Latin and 
Syriac; and some of those words suffered subtle changes 
of meaning as they were transferred with good faith 
from one language to another. 

The word TujpostasU has a varied connotation ; thus, 
it meant fundamentally, that which 'stands under' a 
thine to cause its support, and answers very closely to 
the Latin word subatantia. The latter, however, could 
not bo used, as hypostasis was used, of ' the sediment 
at the bottom of a liquid,' nor, at first at least, of 'a 
person ' in the sense of an individual. Tho Scriptural 
usago of tho Greek word (say in Heb. i. 3) appears to 
express the substance, the reality of the Divine Being, 
apart from any special aspect, Quality, affirmation, per- 
sonality, contained or involved in that being. The 
Appendix to tho Niceno Creed identifies the terms 
hypostasis and ousia. This last term means simply 
' essence ' or ' being,' and is the word constantly used 
by Athanasius when controverting the doctrines of 
the Arians. Consequently tho Alexandrines and 
Homoousians continually spoko of one oiisia as be- 
tween the Father and Son, and even of the one hypos* 
lasts of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Now, this word had not been transliterated into the 
Latin language, but translated. Unfortunately, it was 
renderrd by the Latin word perso)ia, and very likely 
in good faith, because ' the Person ' of God niaij have 
simply meant to them that which was most essential to 
Him. But the word persona, in Latin, had an etymo* 
logical origin from per-sonare s to blow or speak through, 
as a mask ; and persona came to moan, not simply the 
mask, but tho character assumed by a man, one man 
being able to sustain several personas. Afterwards it 
meant an individual, as well as a ' eluiracier/ This pecu* 
liarity of the word chosen to translate hypostasis natu- 
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rally suggested two diverse but perilous conceptions— 
la) that Siere were ihreo persons m the Godhead, not in 
the sense of throe realxiics, but of three characlcrs, 
aspects, or qualities of the Godhead; and tins was a 
position which the Sabellians had treated as expressing 
their whole doctrine of the Godhead, viz., that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit were names adopted to express 
the successive manifestations of the Monad. This was 
sufficiently alarming to those who st^ngly held the 
real distinctions between Father and Son, between 
both and the Spirit. Nor (6) did tho difficulty end 
here, for many replied, ' Person ' means ' individual, 
and therefore, three ' hypostases ' must mean that there 
are in the Godhead three individmls, viz. : ' Father, 
' Son,' and ' Holy Spirit'— an error antithetic to Sabel- 
lianism, leading at once to Tri theism. 

The Asiatic Greeks generally used the term, three 
'hypostases/ meaning by the term three internal 
realities, not three transitory characters, nor still less 
three Gods ; and they did not hesitate to use their 
Greek term for that purpose in opposition to the 
SabelHan theory- of one hypostasis. The Western 
Church, after the rise of the Arian controversy, found 
the Eastern speaking of ' three hypostases.' Now the 
only translations they had of the word were either 
' substances,' or ' characters,' or ' individuals.' First, 
they felt that hypostasis could not mean stihstanee, or 
they would be favouring at once thereby some Arian 
subtlety, some homoiousion, heterousion, or the like ; 
nor could they, secondly, take the word in tho sense of 
• character/ or they would be entrapped by the Sabel- 
lian hypothesis, of which they had been accused by the 
Arians ; nor could they, thirdly, take it in the sense of 
' individual/ tor tl^m three ' hypostases ' would mean 
tluee ' Gods.' Therefore they were disposed to resist 
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the phrase altogether, and speak of one hypostasis, the 
very essence of tho Trinity. 

Tho word ' person ' is just as perplexing and con- 
duciyo to confusion or error at tho present moment as it 
was in the fourth century. Theology docs not mean by it 
now, nor did it then, an individual nor a mere character- 
istic. It ought not to be claimed as either tending to 
• an obliteration or denial of the essential distinction 
between the Father and Son, nor to the idea that these 
are two in such a sense that they cannot be one. As 
a matter of fact and usage, tho common use of the 
phrase ' three hypostases,' or ' three persons,' was far 
more current among the Arians than the orthodox; 
though it was used by tho conservative party, and by 
the Arianized Catholics and Homooans. Consequently 
It was only natural that Meletius should have empha- 
sized it. The Eustathians had, with the Western 
Church and Athanasius, insisted on the one hypostasis; 
and for this tho Arians accused them of Sabellianism. 
Even before the Nicene Council, Hosius had strongly 
taken the same position, and at tho Council of Sardica 
tho strongest assertion was made in the samo sense. 

It must bo noticed that Athanasius, though he pre- 
ferred this usage, was far more than alive to the 
difficulty involved in it, and studiously avoided using 
mere technical terms whenever he could find a sub- 
stituto for them. This mental habitude of his will 
perhaps throw light on the comprehensive spirit of 
the celebrated Synod of Alexandria, where the mind 
m?^ *®i?^?®^ ^^ ^^® illustrious Athanasius prevailed. 
Iho whole question was submitted to the assembly, 
and the Bynidal Letter, which was sent to Antioch and 
elsewhere, first of all fell back on the Nicene formula, 
and suggested that no alteration be made in it; and 
went on to say of the two parties to this dispute, that, 
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on inqoirj, those who advocated the use of the tihrase 
'three hypostases' utterly repudiated the idea of 
'three Gods/ and all simiUr conclusions; and, on 
tlie other hand^ those who contended for the 'one 
lijpostasis' avowed that they meant one ousia^ and 
lield that there was but one, because ' the Son is from 
^he substance of the Father/ It was found that both 
"parties were equally opposed to Arianism on the one 
liand, as to Sabellianism on the other, and both con- 
sented to the phraseology of the Nicono Creed, which 
^oes not decide the point in either sense by dogmatic 
formula. Would that theological controversy could 
always be adjusted by some such exercise of Christian 
patience and mutual compromise I 

The word 'person^ is a singularly unfortunate term, 
as it very frequently leads, even now, to serious mis- 
understanding. Those who use it intelligently do not 
mean that there are three individuals in the one God, 
nor that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are merely 
names for one and the same Being ; but they express 
bv the term that there are indeed three distinct think* 
able affirmations of reality in that Unity, that there 
are three internal and inherent relations, which enable 
the human mind to grasp the very idea of the Eternal 
Okb. In lack of a better term, the word ' Persons * 
of the Trinity connotes something vastly more than 
mere aspect, or name, or chronological development, 
or subjective distinction on our part, and something 
unquestionably less and other than 'individuality.' 
The Greeks regarded this word, hypostasis, as capable 
of application either (a) to the whole Godhead, which 
was thus said to be Onk, or (6) to the three stupen- 
dous conceptions of Father, Son, and Spirit, and 
which were thus said to be Thrxk. 
Soerates (iii. 7) informs us that the notable Synod 
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of Alexandria, under the presiding genius of its arch- 
bishop, had further occasion to discuss the ideas of 
Apolhnaris the younger, who had sent representatives 
to Alexandria to advocate views which, in after years, 
severely harassed the Church. These views did not 
touch upon the groat doctrine of the Godhead, but on 
that of the incarnation. The ApoUinarians were be- 
lieved to assort, that when the Son of God united 
Himself to humanity. He simply assumed the hody of 
man — the eternal Logos taking the place of the human 
soul and iutolligenco. The immediate inference from 
this position would have been, that the humanity of 
Jesus was incomplete, that He was not man, but a 
iertiiim tiuid, neither God nor man. Now, man with- 
out human soul, or spirit, or intelligence, could neither 
be our Mediator nor our Saviour. It seems, however, 
that the monks sent by Apollinaris, when examined 
by the synod, admitted the Scriptural evidence for 
the human soul (psycho) of Jesus, but kept in reserve 
the apparently tripartite division of human nature 
referred to by St. Paul (1 Thess.v.23), and upon which 
Apollinaris had founded his thesis. While admitting- 
tho 'soul' of Jesus — the humanity to that extent of 
the Christ — he had denied the spint or intelKgenco 
{pneiuna or nons) of Jesus to be human, and urged 
that the place of such spirit had been taken by the 
Logos, the Eternal Word. 

This aspect of the question was not pressed upon 
the synod, which felt that all that was essential had 
been oonceded in the assertion of the human soul of 
the Lord Jesus. In this they lacked their general 
penetration and foresight, as the history of the next 
period of Church History abundantly proves. 

The council resolved to send the synodal letter of 
peace and mutual remonstrance to Antioch. As we 
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have already seeD^ their well-meant endeavoars to 
harmonize the opposing congregations failed. Luci* 
fer's condnct haa rendered the union of the ttvo 
communities impossible ; and ho was so enraged that 
he broke with ooth Eusebius of Vercellio and with 
Athanasius, and took his departure to Sardinia. A 
sect of Luciferians was even prolonged into the follow* 
ing century. This mu8t havo been a source of bitter 
gnef to A thanasius. The supposed ' Letters ' of Atha* 
nasius to Lucifer have a verj doubtful authenticity. 

Now^ as the affairs of the Eastern Churches were 
thus brought before Athanasius^ he could not have 
been indifferent to the isolated cases of cruel perse- 
cution which were perpetrated partly to satisfy long 
pent-up rage in the breast of the heathen, and partly 
because it was believed to bo well-pleasing to the 
pagan Emperor. Socrates says that ho should re- 
quire the pen of /Elschylus or Sophocles to tell the 
hideous story of the sufferings of Marcus of Arcthusa, 
brought, upon him by a refusal on his part to rebuild 
a heathen temple at the instance of Julian ; nnd every 
kind of indignity befell both Arians and Catholics, 
who put an obstacle in the way of the spasmodic re* 
action of paganism. The position of Athanasius must 
havo been supposed tolerably secure, or wo should 
not have heard the story (Ruf., ii. 28) that tho relics 
of John the Baptist wero sent to tho Bishop of 
Alexandria for safe preservation. This transfer was 
made when the Pa^ns destroyed the church at 
Sebaste, which had in previous years been built to 
enshrine them. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

TBI CAD8B AND IB8US OF TRE rOUSTH SXIU OF 
ATHANABIOS. 

Ttic ministry of tlio bisliop was by God'a grnce ezert> 
ingits mngnctio power; and nmong otbor indications 
of its intonsity, it is reported tliat three (heathen) 
Greek ladies had been converted and baptized by him, 
and that tbo nowa of tbe event was communicated to 
Jalian. On this tbe Emperor burst forth in maledic* 
tioD. In restoring Athanasius ho afTectcd to suppose 
that bo bad not replaced him upon the episcopal' 
throne. He scofTed and chafed at the obvious fact 
that Athanasius was virtual sovereign of Egypt, Kis 
recall was meant to have kindled fires of mutual bate 
among Christians. Unfortunately for Julian, however, 
the activity of tbia great man was tbo most powerful 
pacification of the opposing parties, or it became so 
dominant on influence that tbe Arian faction subsided 
into comparative obscurity and quiescence. 'Hho hea- 
then party, which had been cynically rebuked for tbe 
i\mejtie in which George was murderously lynched, were 
roused into passionate invective, and they assured 
Julian (Tlieod., E. E., iii. 9) that, if Athanasius were 
allowed to remain in Alexandria, there would oot be 
ono pagan left, for that he led them all to espouse Lis 
own sentiments- 
Gregory, in bis orations, describes the bSeci thus : 
' The devil found that it wonld be nothing to his odran* 
tage to conquer all tbo Cbristiaiis, if AtEaoasins could 
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not be overcome/ 'i?he success of Iiis minisfciy forced 
from the eccenlrio and petulant Emperor the avowal 
that 'he hated {Jul. Ep. G) Athanasius/ Socrates 
{H. E., iii. 18) declares that the pagans of Alexandria 
(as well as of Athens) now proceeded to institute abom* 
inable mysteriesi sacrificing boys and girlsi inspecting 
their entrails, and even tasting their flesh. The dismay 
excited by the public and avowed celebration of thcso 
theurgic rites poured oil on tho flame. Julian allowed 
all the other exiled bishops to i-emain at their sees, 
but took special means to crush and annihilate the 
influence of Athanasius. Doubtless he felt that there 
was much closer inner aflinity between Arianism and 
his own faith, than between the Athanasian insistence 
on the Divine unity and solity and any form whatso« 
ever of polytheistic doctrine or philosophy. 

In a still extant letter, Julian (i^. 16) sent a per- 
emptory order for the immediate romoval of this 
'great foe of tho gods,* on the ground that ho had 
resumed his episcopal functions, to ' the utmost dis- 
pleasure of all pious persons in Alexandria.* Thcso 
'pious persons 'were tho worshippers of the ancient 
gods of Egypt, Greece, and Home ; and all these knew 
that they could not bo masters in a city which gloried 
in having Athanasius for its bishop. The general 
community of Alexandria, however, wrote il letter and 
also sent a deputation to Julian, eagerly remonstrating 
with him on the proposed deportation of their bishop. 

The response of Julian to this appeal, which still 
remains, throws an interesting light on the exciting 
scenes that followed. Julian mocxed the Alexandrians 
for their love to the Galilean and to His servant 
Athanasius, thus recognising that in a very special 
sense the cause of Christ and that of Athanasius were 
in his judgment identical* Julian's judgment is not 
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worth much to anybody ; yet, like the testimonies of 
Herod and Pontius Pilate and Judas to the innocence 
of tho Lord Jesus from their standpoints, this cynicism 
of the Apostate is an unintentional testimony to the 
character and doctrine of Athanasius. The further 
admission came out, that the bishop was a primate of 
consummato^ ability, and had groat powers of ruling 
men and managing aSairs. Julian curiously admitted 
the power of Athanasius to interpret the Scriptures, 
and nis readiness to risk his life for his faith, but bade 
them choose at once his successor to the episcopate. 
He also charged Ecdicius, the prefect, with bianco for 
not having informed him already of the execution of 
tho first order for the expulsion of Athanasius from 
Alexandria, and now with moro vehemence than before 
commanded his banishment, not only from the metro* 
polis, but from Egypt proper. He swore by Serapis, 
that if the bishop had not made himself scarce by 
December 1, he should demand a fine of a hundred 
pounds of gold from tho oSIcers of the prefecture. 
Moreover, ultimate and murderous designs were clearly 
and definitely suggested. 

These communications were made to Athanasius on 
October 23, by Pythiodorus, a philosopher, and the 
bishop, not waiting for the month of grace, resolved 
on immediate departure. It was not a moment too 
soon, for a comparison of the histories of Socrates, 
Theodoret, and others makes it^ probable that Julian 
sent further officers with power to arrest and slay 
Athanasius. They did afterwards destroy with fire 
the greatest church (the Ca3sareum) in the city, with 
the probable intention of destroying the bishop, whose 
place of concealment may have been, as they thou{|pht, 
some inner chamber in the church. On the arrival 
of these messengers, the followers of Athanasius 
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gathered about hxtn, teixified and distressed. He said 
with calmness: 'Let us retire for a while.' 'This com* 
motion will quickly terminate; it is a cloud which 
appears and then vanishes away.^ (Soc., 27. E,, iii. 14 ; 
Theod., E. E., iii. 9). 

The Nile traveller, even of the present day^ can 
easily recall the scone. The bishopi with a few attond- 
ants, slipped into a dahabieh on the shore of the 
lake or on the western branch of the Nilo, and catch- 
ing some favouring breeze, must have soon reached its 
junction with the main stream, and mado headway 
towards the Thebaid. Thcodoret saysj he ' sailed to 
Thebes.^ As his pursuers were in hot haste, it is 
hardly probable from the sequel that he had reached 
Thebes, a distance of some three or four weeks' sail. 
His attendants, who were aware of the pursuit, bc« 
sought Athanasius to escape into the wilderness, 
which was dotted with the monastic seclusions that he 
knew so well. This retreat might have been possible 
at almost every turn of the river. However, his life 
was one long series of adventures. He had for six 
years baffled his pursuers, and was adroit in the art. 
' Turn round,' said Athanasius, ' and let us meet our 
enemies.' The boat in which the fugitives were es- 
caping up the river was turned about, and commenced 
the mern^ and rapid descent, with altered trim of 
sails, and other differences of appearauce, which the 
modem traveller can so easily appreciate. Shortly 
afterwards, labouring up the stream, trecking by its 
banks, the bloodhounds were on their scout, and 
bailed the boat of Athanasius, as it, on the other 
band, was probably with some impetuosity desceuding 
the mid-stream. 'Where is Athanasius?' they cry. 
'He is near/ was the reply, and they passed on. On 
the pursuers went j and the boat of Athanasius soon 
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reached the first station from Alexandria, called 
Chceren; and there the Patriarch remained, so far m 
publio appearance went, in profound secrecy until 
Easter of 363 ; and thera too he oomposed his Testal 
Epistle for that year. 

During these few months Julian's failure to excite the 
Antiocheccs into any enthusiasm for ancient worship 
had awakened his supreme disgust. At Antioch he 
wrote the 0(€sars and the Misapogon, and moreover 
planned the Persian campaign so badly that ho and his 
reactionary mission vanished as a dream. Tillemont 
supposes tliat ho must have heard the rumour that the 
object of his deadly hate was concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city ; and the last thing done before 
starting on his journey for the Persian frontier was 
to send special orders once more for the arrest and 
death of Athanasius. The great confessor, on hearing 
this, again entrusted himself to the river Nile, and 
advanced towards the Thebaid. 

It is possible that Athanasius reached the site of 
' the hundred-gated city of Thebes,' walked amid the 
ruins of the great temples at Kamak, and looked on 
the columns which Ptolemy Lathyrus threw down in 
his mad rage, and which still lie as he laid them, after 
another 1,500 years. Probably he penetrated the 
mysterious labyrinth behind the painted propyliea, 
moved hushed and awed in the moonlight along the 
avenues of the huge Hall of Columns, and gazed on that 
petrifaction of the history and mythology of Egypt, 
The statues of Amunoph were casting then their 
shadows on the open spaces of the eity ; and the Mem- 
nonium, though 1,800 years had passed over it, was in 
its glorious beauty. In the savage gorge of the sepul- 
chres of the Pharaohs, ho may have hidden himself 
from search amid some of the tombs which had even 
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thou been despoiled of a \7I10I0 scries of tenants, and 
were used for the purposes of seclusion and monastic 
devotion. In one of Vclqbq tlie present writer saw, still 
legible, in 1856 tlie remains of a portion of an ency- 
clical letter of Athanasius, as well as signs of tbe 
Christian worship which had been practised during 
the Boman period in a building adjoining the great 
temple of Luxor. Whether or not our concealed 
patriarch did share in the mysteries of Christian song 
and communion in the No-Ammon of ancient Scrip- 
tures, we know that he visited the borders of the 
Thebaid. 

One incident remains. On the northernmost limit 
of Upper Egypt was the city of Hermopolis Magna, 
and on the opposite and eastern side of the river, very 
near to the far-famed caves of Beni Hassan, was the 
city of Antinoc, erected by Hadrian in honour of his 
famous Antinous. Surrounding this city were numer- 
ous cells. Some of the very caves now visited for 
their unique archa)ological interest were occasionally 
used for the purposes of the recluses who had set up 
there the oriental type of the religious life. Pammon 
was their superior, and into one of these hiding-places 
Athanasius seems to have retired. Daring his resi- 
dence Theodore of Tabenne, another illustrious abbot, 
came to visit him, and in the dead of night the three 
crossed the Nile to Hermopolis. They found the 
banks of the river crowded with bishops, presbyters 
and monks, with torches in their hands to welcome 
them. ^ Wlio are these,' said he, * who fly as a cloud 
and as doves to their dovecots 7 ' Athanasius dis- 
embarlced, and proceeded on an ass led by Theodore 
to the city. Here he remained for some weeks preach- 
ingand counselling the monks. 

The porsuit must have been hot, for the two abbots 
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urged Athanasius to hide again in the depth of 
Theodore's boat and hurry to the secrecy of his 
monastery at Tabenne. Wind and current were 
against them, and' the only chance of advance was 
Crocking' the vessel up the stream, a labour of lovo 
which the monks were eager to render. It is a touch 
of nature and authenticity which one story gives that 
during this process the hero of so many hairbreadth 
escapes should have been overcome by fear, and have 
given way to lamentation. Paramon encouraged his 
revered friend with the blessedness of being accounted 
worthy to suffer and to die for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Ho was calmed by the' faith of his com- 
panion, and God heard his own fervent prayers for 
grace. He then began to enlarge on the prospect of 
speedy execution. The two solitaries smiled at one 
another. Athanasius thought they were smiling at 
his tardy courage, when they communicated to him, as 
it would seem by sudden and inexplicable monition, 
the astounding intelligence that Julian had been slain 
in his Persian campaign. 

The story goes that similar visions cheered the 
oppressed spirits of others at that time of sore 
anxiety. Thus (Sozom., JET. E., vi. 2)— Blind Didymus, 
an Alexandrine philosopher, had fasted and prayed, 
mourning continually over the pagan persecution of 
the Church ; but now, beiug in an ecstasy, he beheld 
white horses traversing the air, and heard a voice 
saying, 'Go and tell Didymus that Julian has just 
been slain, and let him arise and eat; and communicate 
this intelligence to the Bishop Athanasius.' There are 
many well -accredited facts of a like kind which give 
an air of probability to these half-legendary accounts. 

However, the news soon reached Alexandria, not 
only that Julian's star had set, and that the expedition 
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had disastroosly failed^ bat that Jovian^ one of the 
most distinguished generaU of the armjj who had 
not renonnced his Christianity, and who even favoured 
the Nicene doctrine, had been summoned by the army 
to take up the fallen purple. Thus 'the cloud 
vanished' and our hero once more appeared in 
Alexandria, and his fourth exile was thus brought 
to a termination. Letters from tho now emperor, 
Jovian, in the summer of 3G3 a.d., bade him fully 
resume the dignities and responsibilities of his see. 
The letters, says Gregory {Orai. 21), were replete 
with admiration for the courage he had displayed in 
the maintainance of the faith and for the purity and 
sanctity of his life. i3ut he did more, for ho wrote a 
special letter entreating Athanasius to sond him in 
writing exact instruction on the doctrine of tho faith, 
as he was embarrassed by the multiplicity of sects and 
diversity of judgments. 

We need not be surprised at Jovian's trouble. The 
soldier wanted orders, and ,tho man personal consola- 
tion, as well as theological guidance. It seems doubt- 
f nl whether the remarkable answer to this appeal was 
drawn up at Alexandria, with the assistance of a synod 
called for the purpose, or whether it was prepared in 
Antioch,^ whither Athanasius unquestionably pro- 
ceeded on September 5th of the same year. He was 
received by «Jovian with great respect and courtesy. 
The dispute between Meletius and Piculinus had not 
been healed. Meletius was jealous and offended by 
the recognition of Paulinos, and friendly relations were 
not restored by the anxious mediation of Athanasius, 
who, as we have seen, believed and taught that the 

* Baroaius {Ann.^ 3C3) and Valesius also think tho former 
slaliiiisiil to be oorreoti eu the aathorlty of Theod., iv. 2. 
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doctrinal difHculty between them was merely one of 
words, not of things ; that ho could himself use the 
term one hypostasis of the Godhead in its fulness and 
unity, and also use the word as descriptive of the three 
several and distinct realities which constituted' the 
ground of the relations between the Father, the Sou 
and the Holy Spirit. 

The document that was placed in. the hands of 
Jovian became an ecclesiastical state-paper, a theo* 
logical symbol and a literary treasure. It is preserved 
intact by Theodorot the historian, it contains and cites 
tho text of tho Niceno Creed, and it thus becomes 
one of tho most indubitable authorities for the earliest 
form of that symbol; it also enables us to criticise 
some other documents which profess to expound it, and 
other summaries of Christian doctrine which have been 
attributed to Athanasius himself.^ It further shows 
that Athanasius still thought the original form of the 
document was the best guide to the new Emperor in 
unravelling the mysterious conflict among Christians. 
It goes back and behind all tho changes that had been 
suggested at Sardica or Antioch,Sirmium or Seleucia. 
It contained the central veritv, to which, notwithstand- 
ing the fears of the orthodox after the CouncU of 
Ariminum-Seleucia, tho immense majority of the 
churches adhered. Athanasius enumerated in his 
letter the Churches of Britain and Spain, Gaul and 
Italy, Macedonia and Greece, Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Egypt, Libya, and others; and declares that by 
correspondence with churches in all these lands he 
had learned their sentiments, and that with the excep- 
tion of a few who advocated Arian doctrine this was 

* See the text compared with that of the Creed of Euiebios 
of Coesarea, p. 33. 
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the Catholic faith. The fact was that the Nicene de- 
finitions had never been repealed^ and still held their 
gronnd. Liberius and hosts of bishops had eagerly 
renounced the Homccan formula when the heavy 
pressure of the hand of Constantius liad been lifted. 

During the short reign of Jovian the somi-Arians 
made known their views to the Emperor, and asked 
for a general council once more, in order to decide 
the often-debated question. The emergency was met 
by a synod held at Antioch in 304, when the leading 
Homasans, even Acacius, sat side by side with Melotius 
and Eusebius of Samosata, and forwarded a further 
letter to the Emperor which coincided almost verbally 
with the tenour of Athanasius' celebrated letter to 
Julian (Sozom., U^ E., vi. 4). 

The Arian faction at Antioch, with the assistance o£ 
Lucius of Alexandria, made, notwithstanding, a vehe- 
ment effort to prejudice the mind of Jovian against 
Athanasius, apparently taking up the old charges 
against him. Jovian would have none of it, and con- 
firmed Athanasius in the full exercise of his episcopal 

functions. 

The prospects now seemed brighter than they had 
appeared since the early triumph of the Nicene defini- 
tions or during any part of the complicated conflict 
which we have tried to explain. ^ 

Athanasius remained at Antioch till the spring of 
364, when, after writing his Festal letter, he once 
more returned to Alexandria. The distress was doubt- 
less very deep when the news reached the weary 
veteran that Jovian, after a short illness, had died in 
Bithynia, on his way to the capital. A dark and por- 
tentous shadow fell over the reviving prosperity of the 
Church. The coincidence was curious that at Niccea 
the army should have summoned to the purple Valen- 



tinian, a general. who had incurred the wrath of Julian 
by his outspoken repudiation of the heathen ceremonies 
which had been forced upon him. Yalentinian was, 
like Jovian, a friend of the Nicene faith ; but unfortu- 
nately he appointed, to the dignity and functions of 
the Augustus of the Eastern provinces, his brother 
Yalens, who shortly afterwards became a bigoted 
Arian and open disciple of Euzuius. 

Thus peace, which seemed to have been established, 
was at once broken. Attempts were once more made 
to force Anomsoan and semi-Arian bishops on the 
churches of the East. Meletius was driven again 
from Antioch, and the vehement Euzdius lifted once 
more into his place. The Arians returned to their 
persecuting practices whenever they had a chance. It 
IS even affirmed (Soc, JET. R, iv. 2) that Valens caused 
many who refused communion with Euzdius to be 
drowned in the Orontes. Paulinus appears to have 
been left in peace (Soz., H. E., vi. 7} , but many other of 
the orthodox bishops were cruelly treated. Yet for a 
while the storm did not break over Alexandria. Some 
who hold to the Athauasian origin of the Life of St. 
Anthony believe that it might have been written in 
the year 3Gi or 865. It is at least possible that 
Athanasius sent to Troves the copy of the work that 
WAS for ages believed to have boon written by him. 
This not long afterwards was read by the friends of 
Augustine, and it produced within that wonderful man 
a longing after tho life of utter self-obliteration which 
has been called his conversion. Athanasius was thus 
one of the links which united East and West in the 
toils of the ascetic regimen. 
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THE FIFTH EXILE AND CL08IN0 TEARS OF ATHANA8IUS. 

AccoBDiKO to some authorities it was ia the year 865, 
and to other documents 367, that the open policy of the 
Emperor Yalens began to correspond with that of Con- 
stantiusj and the edict was issued which reversed the 
policy of Julian, and ordered once moro into banish- 
ment all who had been thus condemned by Constantius, 
even although they had been released by Julian. The 
order did not reach Alexandria that Athanasius should 
be displaced nntil May 5th of the year. The excite- 
ment produced was so great that tlio prefect sought 
to quiet it, so lato as Juno 8th, by the promise to 
enquire especially from Yalens as to the application 
of the general order to the case of the illustrious 
Athanasius. It was argued that the terms of the order 
did not exactly apply to him, as he had been banished 
by Julian and recalled by Jovian. 

However, Yalens was in earnest, and would not 
admit the validity of tho verbal quibble. It seems as 
though a glamour of romantic achievement was to 
surround the Bishop of Alexandria to tho end. Tho 
governor saw that the wishes of the Emperor could 
only be accomplished by force, 'for tho people as- 
sembled in crowds, while commotion and perturbation 
prevailed throughout the city,' and, insteaa of carrying 
out the order for his removal, he eave time for tho 
excitement to die down. On the night of October 6th, 
when the people were lulled into security and for tho 
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most part asleep, tLo military chiefs sarroiitidod tlio 
cliurcu ia ^vliich Atliatuuina generally dwelt, took 
possessioa of it, and proceeded with thoir Bearcli- 
wamiQt from basament to roof. Once more, nerer- 
thelesB, the search was in Tain. The skill and tact of 
the bishop, or the boundless affection and various 
CODtrirances of liis personal friends — devices with 
which they must havo been familiar throogh many years 
of cruel .persecution — prevailed orer tlio police, the 
majTtstracy, and the soldiery of the empire. 

This last escape had a touch of supernatural mystery 
about it which wrought on the popular mind. For 
the moment it Rcomod like a divino rapture, and 
Sozomen eays (ff. E., vi. 12), ' ilore than bumaa 
prudence seems to have been requisite to foresee and 
avoid such imminent danger.' Socrates {R. E., iv. 13) 
gives a more commonplace account of the transaction, 
and says that AthaoasiuB, ' dreading the irrational im- 
potnosity of the multitudo, and fearing lest be sbould 
bo regarded as the author of any excesses thatmight 
be committed, concealed himself for four months in 
bis father's tomb.' 

I'his little touch is one of tbe few bints we can 
gather of the family of this great man. His father's 
tomb was in the vicinity of tbe city. This implies 
residence in the neighbourhood, and sufficient meant 
to secure a sepulchre of a size adequate for habitation. 

Tbe curious fact is that the Emperor, finding that 
tbe continued silence and absence of Athanosius kept 
tbe city in confusion and on tbe verge of seditious 
outbreak, and (as Sozomen adds) fearing now to excite 
the displeasure of his brother Valentiniao, gave public, 
permission for bis recall. 

One other tonoh brings out tbe extraordinary per- 
sonality and magnetic force which appeared to emnnato 
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irom the man. Sozomon* says that for somo reason 
not clearly explained 'the Arian bishops did not on this 
occasion plead vehemently against Athanasius.' His 
own theory was that they were afraid^ if the prolate 
were not speedily reinstalled, that in somo mysterious 
fashion they should And him, to their dismay in the 
presence of the Emperor. Once there, he might work 
upon the mind of Yalens and convert him to Nicene 
views, and bo the means of utilizing the forces of the 
Western ompiro against themselves. 

Whatever was the explanation, an imperial notary 
arrived with the order to reinstate Athanasius on his 
episcopal seat ; and this was earned into effect for the 
fifth and last time, amid popular rejoicing, on Februarv 
1st, 366. Athanasius must have been then in his 69th 
or 70th year, and doubtless bore on his face the signs 
of bis lifelong martyrdom. His mind was still as 
agile and his physical endurance as great as ever; 
while his literary projects, his philosophical discrimin- 
ation, and his wide jurisdiction, wore as remarkable as 
over. Neither Arian machinations nor temporal power 
again molested his personal comfort or disputed the 
validity of his episcopate, and five more years were 
granted to him to pursue the grand purpose of his life. 
This was all the more remarkable because at Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, Samosata, and throughout the East 
the Arians kept up an irritating onslaught and bitter 
warfare on the defenders of the orthodox faith, and 
Yalens was for the most part the instrument of their 
envy, malice, and uncharitableness. Cave ^ accepted 
the indidity of the almost incredible story recordea by 
Socrates (£r. E., iv. 16} : bow that eighty clerics came 
to Yalens to complain of ill-usuage from the Arians, and 

* Lires of Primitive Fathers t Life of Athaiia$iu$t vol. ii. p. 180 
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how, while dissembling his real sentiments, he by a 
secret order gave authority to Modestus to arrest them 
and put them to death ; how that the prefeot, under the 

Erctcxt of sending them by sea to various places of 
anishment, caused them to embark in a vessel which 
when iu mid-sea was set on firo and totally consumed, 
the crew escaping by a barque which they had towed 
after them for this vile and treacherous purpose. Even 
if this be true, yet it is admitted on all hands that in 
Alexandria and throughout Egypt the faith of tho 
Church and the followers and friends of Athanasius 
were left in peace. An attempt made by Lucjus to 
establish a rival position in the diocese was frustrated, 
the populace rising, with the resolve to remove him 
from Egypt. 

Tho labours of Athanasius were by no means at an 
end, and his Festal letter of 367 has a special value 
attributed to it, as it contains what has been called tho 
Canon 0/ Athnnaslns, or the list of sacred books of the 
Old and New Testaments. The document, or frag- 
ments of it, was extant in original Greek long beforo 
tho discovery of tho Syriao translation of tho Festal 
LeilerB; and Mr. Cureton found in tho British Museum 
another translation into Syriac of a largo portion of 
the letter. Tho list of New Testament books shows 
that they were identical with those which wo possess, 
and except that tho General Epistles precede the 
Pauline, are in the same order as that with which we 
are familiar. Following tho Hebrew ennmeration of 
the Old Testament books, and thus reducing them to 
twenty-two, after the number of tho letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, he yet gives to the books their 
Greek titles as follows: (1) Genesis, (2) Exodus, (3) 
Leviticus, (t) Numbers, (5) Deuteronomy, (6) Joshua, 
(7) Judges, (8) Ruth, (9 and 10) four Books of Kings 
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(meaning by the Ist and 2nd books those of Samneli 
and by 3rd and 4tli books our Ist and 2nd Books of 
Kings, as in the LXX., and reckoning the first two as 
one bookj the last two also as one book), (11) the First 
and Second Books of Chronicles as one book, (12) two 
Books of Esdras as one s most probably to Esra and 
Nehemiah, (13) Psalms,(I4) Proverbs, (15) Ecclesiastes, 
(16) Song of Songs, (17) Job, (18) the twelve minor 
prophets as one book, (19) Isaiah, (20) Jeremiah, 
Siaruch, the Lamentations and Epistle of Jeremiah as 
one book, (21) Ezekiel, and (22) Daniel 

These, says he, are * the fountains of salvation, that 
he who tbirsteth may bo satisfied with the words they 
contain. In these alone is proclaimed the doctrine 
of godliness/ He then argues that the * Wisdom of 
Solomon,' 'Wisdom of Sirach ' (in the Syrinc, 'of the 
Son of SirachO> and ' Esther ' and ' Judith ' and ' Tobit,' 
the Doctrine of the Apostles, and ' the Shepherd,' may 
be read by those who come wishing for admonition 
and instruction in godliness. No mention is made of 
the Books of Maccabees, nor of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, nor of the Song of the Three Chiidroo, nor of 
the additions to Esdras, Esther or Daniel. 

The chief difference as to the Canon of the Old Tes- 
tament is in the high place assigned to Baruch and to 
the additions to Jeremiah ; also the transfer of Esther 
to the second list, excluding it from the canon. It 
may be of special interest to observe that Tho Doe* 
trine of the Apostles is cited,— a work the MS. of 
which has only come to li^ht in the present generation, 
after being bidden from view for fifteen hundred years. 
As to the relative antiquity of Barnabas and the 
teaching or Dortrine of the Apostles, see Schaff's The 
Oldest Ohureh Manual. This list shows very close 
approximation to the list found in Josephus, to those 
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which are attributed to Melito by Ensebius, to tliOse 
of Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem and others. The minnte 
deviations with reference to the place of Lamenta* 
tions, Baruch, etc^, are carefully tabulated by Canon 
Westcott.^ It is sufiicient here to observe the link 
thus preserved of a grand traditional heritage of Holy 
Writ, and the opinion of the great theologian as to the 
' fountains of truth and salvation.' 

The closing words of the letter reserve for a third 
class the books which, without enumerating, he calls 
apocryphal, and on which the heretics were disposed 
to rely. 

It is at least possible that at this period Athanasias 
wrote what was called Expositio Fidci {ekthesls pisteos) 
which the Benedictine editors of his works and Dr.Routh 
considered genuine, but which from much internal 
evidence has been seriously disputed. The ground of 
the hesitation has, with some editors, been mainly 
limited to the incompatibility of the doctrine with that 
of the so-called Athanasian Creed, particularly in re* 
spect of the repudiation of three hypostases of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, which that far-famed symbol 
distinctly formulates. In the light of the discussions 
that arose at the Synod of Alexaudria, (see pp. 145, S.), 
it would seem highly improbable that Athanasius should 
have formally pronounced against the idea of applying 
the word hypostasis to the realities of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

But there are many reasons for concluding that the 
commonly called Creed of Atlianasitis, the hymn or 
homilpr commencing Quieunque vult, did not receive its 
final form until the ninth century, and that the peonUar 
rhythm and series of antithetical sentences pervading 

' Art * Canon/ Smith's DSdionary ofBlhU, vol. L p. 850. 
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long portioDS of iho symbol aro far more duo to 
AagustiDO thaa to Athanasius. Dofinito reasons exist' 
to show that the minatory clauses wore added by slow 
degrees, and that the. doctrine and illustration of the 
person of the Christ could not have been framed until 
after tho Nostorian, Eutychian, and Monophysite con- 
iroTorsies of the fifth and sixth centuries.^ 

If ' the Creed of Athanasius ' cannot be cited from 
the theology of its supposed author, then the form of 
the 'exposition of tho faith' to which wo refer can- 
not be repudiated on tho ground of its dissimilarity ; 
and the genuineness of the ExposUio would be another 
reason for freeing Athanasius fi*om all complicity with 
tho later document. I cannot but hesitate on many 
other grounds to accept tho authenticity of tho lix* 
j)Oiitio, and the same thing may be said concerning a 
work attributed to him at this period, and denominated 
De Ineaniatione el conira Arianos, from the difference 
of its phraseology and style and even its theology from 
another but undoubted document which was written 
about the same time, viz., EpUtlo to ilio Africans. 

The work on tho Incarnation uses and justifies the 
phrase Uhrce hypostases,' in direct contradiction of 
the repndiation or ' three,' and assertion of ' one/ in 
the ExpoiiOonf whereas in the letter to the Africans 
be speaks of one hypostasis ; and in exegetical treat* 
ment of John iv. 28, he regards our Lord's language, 
'the Father is greater than I,' as referring to the 
human consciousness, and not to the eternal nature of 
the Son of God. This letter . was written to the 
bishops in communion with him after the summons of 
a synod at Alexandria, to receive letters which had 
been addressed to him by Pope Damasns. The posi- 

* See Dr. Swaiosou's important work on iho Orttdi of the 
Okurch. 
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tion and authority of Athanasius must have been held 
in lofty esteem, and his own consciousness of it is seen 
in the criticism he profiers on certain proceedings of 
the bishop and synods of Borne. 

Athanasius, in the year 3G8, began to rebuild the 
Ca3sarcan church which had been burned in the reign 
of Julian, and in 369 commenced the erection of 
another church in Alexandria, which was afterwards 
called by his own name. The old tree had struck 
deep roots, and the whole of the Eastern Church 
rejoiced in the shadow of it. 

During this period wo have several side-lights thrown 
upon tho character of Athanasius and the state of the 
churches. One of these gleams of light arises from 
the superiority of the great leader to mere canonical 
rule, when common sense came into conflict with 
ecclesiastical precedent. In the district of Pentapolis, 
an aged bishop, Philo, independently of any consultation 
with Athanasius and by his own authority, had yielded 
to the desire of two small townships, and consecrated 
to the episcopate over them a young layman, Siderius 
b^ name. An outcry was made against this double 
violation of usage, but Athanasius was convinced from 
what he heard of voung Siderius that he would dis« 
charge the episcopal functions wisely, and he not only 
left him in peace, but ultimately transferred him to a 

fosition of much greater influence and importanoo afr 
tolemnis. 

Another event evinced his stern sense of righteous* 
ness. It came to his knowledge that ono of the 
imperial governors of Libya had been guilty of gross 
and glaring sin, and he did not hesitate to excom* 
municate him from all church privileges and to forbid 
all communion with him on the part of the faithfuU 
Amongst other churches which doubtless received the 
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sentence that had been pron'onnced apon the governor, 
Basil, the Archbishop of New Caosarca, accepted thorn, 
and wrote the first of a series of letters to Athanasias. 
In this letter (numbered 47 in some editions — GO in 
the BtwtiLxcliw^ Basil expresses his abhorrence of the 
offence committed and his approral of the sentence, 
and promises to have it observed throughout his dio- 
cese. It might seem that the unhappy man had re- 
ceived some appointment in Cappadocia. Basil writes 
to Athanasius with extreme reverence as to the one 
man who, acquainted with the condition of the churches 
far and near, might be able, by his counsel and prayers, 
to bring order and harmony into the distracted Church 
of Antioch. Basil evidently leaned to the side of 
lleletius, and lamented the position of Paulinus, and 
felt persuaded that the immense weight of character 
and office sustained by Athanasius could compose the 
schism between them. He wished that Athanasius 
could convene a general synod with the assistance of 
the Bishop of Borne, to discuss this public scandal. 
If this were impossible, Basil besought Athanasius to 
visit the Eastern Church in person, or to send adequate 
representatives of his views. Age and in&rmity 
rendered it impossible for Athanasius to comply with 
the request, but he seems to have done his utmost to 
compose the difference. 

Be had taken in 3G3 a very decided part in this 
controversy, and would find it very difficult to with- 
draw his confidence from Paulinus. Some think that 
he did become reconciled to Meletius, or Meletius to 
him ; bat we are not certain of the result of his well- 
meant endeavour in the interests of peace. 

From our present standpoint it is especially inter- 
esting to learn from this incident the vast place filled 
bj Athanasias in the opinions of his contemporaries. 
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and the credit given to the great controversialist as 
the triumphant peace-maker. A further incident estab* 
lishes the same reputation, for another difficnlty arose 
in the mind of Basil with reference to the wide-spread 
diffusion in the East of the teaching of Marcellas— 
that old friend of Athanasius, on whose eccentric!* 
ties ho had often looked with a very lenient eye. 
Athanasius had indeed, without mentioning his name, 
discussed and condemned (in Oralio iv., c. Arianos) 
views attributed to Marcellus ; but now, according to 
the great Basil, these speculations were as prevalent, 
and as adverse to the truth, as those of Arias, not only 
tending to Sabellianism and to the virtual absorption of 
the Son in the Father, but to the terminable character 
of the glory and kingdom of the Christ. Marcellus 
heard of the letter addressed to Athanasius by Basil, 
and made haste to lay before his old friend and fellow* 
sufferer, by the lips of certain faithful representatives, 
the doctrines he had been advocating. The issue 
of the discussion was that they and the Egyptian 
bishops hit upon an eirenicon, and confessed together 
the eternity of the Son and personal Word of God, and 
together repudiated the Sabellianism with which 
Hnrcellus had been charged. 

Dr. Bright observes * that if his final opinion of 
Marcellus was lenient, ho was far from tolerating in 
the latter years of his life any theories which seemed 
heterodox respecting the human side of the incar- 
nation.^ In letters still extant we find Athanasius 
holding with great firmness and clearness the three 
positions — (1) that the Christ was perfect God, sharing 
m all the glory and essence of the Father ; and (2) 
perfect Man, having assumed humanity in all its fal- 
ness and completeness; and (3) that the union between 
the Divinity and Humanity was so absolute thai;. ^^ 
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was one ChrUt, and thei'e were not two ChnsU. Ho 
justified the worship of the manhood because of the ojw 
P«r«oii of the Christ. He condemned the virtual denial 
of His humanity that was involved in the supposition 
that the eternal Word took the place of the human soul 
or spirit in the person of Christ. His very latest work, 
three books against the ^j>o//wwii-ia)w, written m 372, 
reveals the same grasp of thought, a similar breadth 
of apprehension, die liko extraordinary tenacity of 
hold, and the same childlike dependence on Scripture 
which had characterized his earlier writings. It is not 
to be supposed that ho would have stood all the tests 
applied by the orthodox when the controversies of 
the fifth and sixth centuries had run their course; but 
he displayed so keen a sense of the central truth of 
the incarnation, that one might easily imagine him 
holding at once the via media between the Monopby- 
site sccU on the one side and Nestorians on the other. 
Thus ho lays the greatest emphasis on the vontablo 
humanity of the Lord, enumemting all its phases, and 
he will not admit that this humanity ' carao down from 
heaven,' but urges that it was born into tho world : 
nor will he grant that we adore His humanity except 
as united to the eternal Word. He shows by numerous 
quotations from tho Gospel tlmt tho flesh of Christ was 
not consubstantial with the Father, and that the 
Divinity was not per $o the subject of either suffering 
or death, except as united to and lu tho humanity of 

We cannot say with entire certainty whether tho 
death of this noble confessor and lifelong martyr of 
the faith occurred in the year 371 or 373. The majority 
of the best and latest authorities decide for the latter 
date, and do not place it eariier than the month of 
May. The turmoil of conflict in the Church had not 
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ceased; many were sufiering from the hard and. cruel 
policy of the Arians ; the secular power was continu* 
ously interfering with the action of the Church and 
with the office of its chief pastors; but tho cyclone 
which raged around the .Mediterranean shores lefl an 
almost preternatural calm over the closing days of 
oue who, though he had nominally held the bishopric 
of Alexandria for forty-six years, had been five times 
cruelly dismissed from his see under the insults and 
wrongs which havo been recounted. He never i*elaxed 
his maintenance of tho grand truth which ho held to 
be vital to the Christian faith ; and after a lifetime of 
toil and anxiety he passed away amid the tears and 
love of his owci people. He named as his successor 
one of tho companions of his wanderings who was well 
versed in tho ideas and principles which had governed 
his own life. Peter was accepted by the bishops of 
Egypt, and solemnly consecrated to the vacant see; 
though this step had hardly been taken when tho sleep- 
ing foes arose and, under the leadership of Lucius the 
Arian, renewed their tactics and their appeals to 
physical force, and for a while bade fair to make the 
career of Peter as chequered and disturbed as that of 
his illustrious predecessor. 

The Festal letters, which Athanasius produced year 
after year at Easter, reflect the deeper and tenderer 
aspects of his religious character, and show that he 
was set upon the cultivation of tho Divine life, and 
held that orthodox doctrine was but a means to a 
noble and sublime end. 

A few sentences from these seem to us the appro* 
priate cerements in which to embalm his holy memory. 
Thus, in 329, he wrote : ' Let us keep tho feast on the 
first day of the week, as a symbol of the world to 
come, in which wo here receive a pledge that we shall 
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have hereafier eycrlastidg life. Then Laviog passed 
from hencOi we shall keep a perfect feast with Christy 
while we cry out, like the saints, ** I will pass to the 
place of the wondrous tabomacloi to the house of 
God; with the voice of gladness and thanksgiving, 
the shouting of those that rejoice; so that sorrow and 
affliction and sighing shall flee away, and gladness and 
joy be upon our heads I '* ' 

After recounting the condescension of our Lord in 
washing His disciples' feet, he wrote : ' How shall we 
sufficiently admire the lovingkindness of our Saviour T 
We should not only bear His image, but receive from 
Him a pattern of heavenly conversation, that sufiering 
we should not threaten, and in everything commit 
ourselves to God who judgeth righteously I ' Again in 
329 he wrote : ' Christ our Passover is sacrificed, so 
that all of us, contemplating the eternity of the Word, 
may have nearness of access to Him, What else is 
the feast but the service of the soul f What is that 
service but prolonged prayer and unceasing thanks* 
giving T ' 

In 833 he wrote: 'It is God, my beloved, who 
brought about the slaying of His Son for our salvation, 
and gave us the reason for this holy feast. Ho made 
the world free by the blood of our Saviour, and opened 
the gates of heaven, granting through our Saviour 
an uninterrupted way for those who ascend thereto.' 
Well might one say, 'What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all He has done unto me I ' for ' instead of 
death he received life, freedom instead of bondage, 
and the kingdom of heaven instead of the grave I We 
imitate the deeds of saints when we acknowledge Him 
who died, and no longer live unto ourselves.' 

These letters are one ceaseless call for repentance, 
purity, love to God and man, and perpetual reminder 
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that in the days which we commemorate, the Lord 
suffered in our stead, and summoned us to a full 
consecration. 'The Lord,' said he, 'regarded our 
salvation as a delight and a peculiar gain, and looked 
upon our destruction as His loss.' Year after year he 
called upon his brethren for holy living, because 
Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. He taught 
them to enter into tho joy of tho Lord. In one of his 
very latest words he wrote : ' Ho that sitteth upon the 
cherubim, having appeared with greater grace and 
lovingkindness, led into Paradise with Himself the 
confessing thief, and, having entered heaven as our 
Forerunner, opened the gates to all/ After quotinir 
the whole of Heb. xii. 18-22, he added: 'Who would 
not wish to enjoy high companionship with these I 
Who does not desire to be enrolled with those, that he 
may hear with tliom, " Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from tho foun- 
dation of the world f " ' These Festal letters may be 
compared with the Lnitaiion of Ohi-ist, in their un- 
affected piety, their freedom from controversy, their 
burning love to the Incarnate God, their practical 
wisdom and abounding charity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE CHARACTER OP ATnAKA8IU8. 

'Tbb life of Ailianasins/ as Moklcr observed, 'is 
liis best panegyric/ But fow men in iho history of 
the world, and a smaller proportion still of professed 
theologians, have received more abundant or Icsa 
gmd^ing tributes to their personal excellence and 
nobilitv of character* Ho was hated and persecuted 
for half a century with all tho weapons of envy, 
malice and wilful misrepresentation ; and ho had tho 

Sower of exciting the bitter animosity of courtiers 
ke Eusebius of Nicomedia, and worldly self seekers 
like Ursacius and Talens. A succession of Soman 
emperors feared and resented his independence. Even 
Constantino tho Great found tho will of Athanosius 
more than a match for his own, and for State purposes 
lent his supreme power to those who were thirsting 
for tho degradation of the greatest man then living.. 
CoDstantius revealed all the littleness and baseness of 
a vacillating and petulant nature in his endeavour to 
curb and crush the personal influence of Athanasius. 
He was honoured by tho peculiar hatred and murder* 
008 indignation of Julian, and his closing years wero 
embittered by tho venomous wrath of the Eastern 
Emperor Talons. 

Tho Arian chiefs had reason to dread tho man who 
with the hand of a master could not only expose their 
iBiincerities and their craving for influence, but lay 
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baro the schemes and plots of their fortilo brains, and 
who, after having been mainly instrumentiil in affirm- 
ing tho faith of the Church in tho Unity of God, held 
the absolute Deity of the Son of God to be incarnated 
in tho Lord Jesus Christ,— who further proved by * 
(arguments, which ultimately seemed irresistible to a 
Greek mind, that in tho endless shifts by which the 
Arians professed to establish the supremacy of the 
Father they were endangering the greatest truth 
of rovelation, alike depriving Almighty God of His 
essential nature and dishonouring the Saviour of tho 
world. 

Doubtless among many groups of somi-Arians and 
Anomtoans there were men entirely honest to their 
convictions and enthusiastio worshippers and servants 
of tho Lord Jesus Christ; nor must wo disregard the 
missionary and evangelistic fervour of such saints as 
Ulphilas — one of tho earliest translators of Scripture 
into any Gothic language, — nor underrate the courage 
and tolerant spirit of a ruler like Theodoric tho Oitro* 
goth ; but we can never forget the loathsome hypocrisies* 
nor sufiicicntly condemn tho crafty methods by which 
tho Arian chiefs endeavoured to serve their purpose. 
Not one, but many holy men wero cruelly accused of 
impossible oflfences, and were romovod from their 
pastorates by these unscrupulous men, apparently for 
no other reason than for their adhesion to doctrino 
which they did not daro themselves to repudiate 
openly. 

Of these sufferers Athanasius was tho most oonspicu* 
ous example. Certainly he had tho faculty of exciting ' 
tho animosity and evoking tho malign conspiracies of 
a succession of ecclesiastics during tho forty-six years 
of his nominal occu{)ancv of tho see of Alexandria. 
It is moreover certain that some of those who posi* 
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lively agreed witli his dbcirino wore 80 swayed by the 
ceaseless iteration of the disproved and oven perfectly 
refuted calumnies that they were at times deceived 
into condemnation of his person and tempted to 
dispossess him of his rights. All that was mean and 
^cophantio shrank from liim in disgnst and fear. 
Coarse natures, like those of George or Gregory, felt 
towards him as the wolf feels to the lamb. The sup. 
pressed pagans, the barely tolerated Jews, and the 
Keoplatonic flaticrera of Julian felt instinctive recoil 
from his ideas, and from the power with which ho 
proclaimed them. We have also seen that ho could 
strike fire with every sweep of his Exealihur, that he 
did not mince his words when in the thick of a fight, 
that he used language valiant and violent in exposing 
the fallacy of an argument or the baseness of an 
intrigue, and he may at times have exaggerated the 
deviations of his opponents from Biblical truth. He 
was a very human man after all. 

But on the other hand few men have rejoiced in 
a wider chorus of panegyric or more devoted ' troops 
of friends.' We have seen that distinguished men 
like the Bishops Marcellus and Eustathius, the Popes 
Julius and Liberius; confessors and martyrs like 
Paphnutius and Potammon; ascetics like the great 
Anthony, the aged Hosius, the thoughtful Hilary, and 
the fiery Lucifer were ready to encounter and suffer 
much, not only out of faithfulness to Catholic doctrine, 
but out of chivalrous belief in the honour, the virtue, 
the purity and moral goodness of Athanasius. The 
monks of a hundred monasteries were ready to die for 
him ; the bulk of the population of his native city, 
notwithstanding cruel wrongs done to them for their 
oonstancvj were ready time after time to welcdme him 
back witn transports of enthusiasm. 
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Some of the characteristics which gave him this 
hold may be reviewed. 

1. The courage which he manifested.— -The emperors 
of the world, vast assemblages of hostile bishops, the 
drilled soldiers and clever detectives of the army 
did not daunt him. Years of wandering in burning 
deserts did not subdue his energy. Ho maintainea 
his idea of truth contra munJiti^,---' agaiust the world' 
in arms ; he maintained his integrity with the fervour 
of Job and the bravery of Socrates. Nevertheless*- 

2. His sclf-oblatiou was conspicuous. — He offered 
up himself continually for the good of others and for 
the great cause enshrined in his person. His self- 
mortification astonished the monks of the Nitrian 
desert, and commended the monastic life to the cooler 
brain and larger outlook of the Teuton and the Gaul. 
If he fled in mysterious fashion from the persecutors 
who thirsted for his blood, it was because, humanly 
speaking, no other way seemed open for him to pre- 
serve the palladium entrusted to his care. The flight 
was, moreover, into the desolation of the wilderness, 
and to face not only the miserpr of espionage and 
search, but severest toil and travail. 

3. He was remarkable for clearness and lucidity of 
mind and astonishing power of expression.— He was 
no rhetorician. His periods cannot be compared with 
those of Libanius or Gregory, Chrysostom or Basil ; 
but there is in them condensed wisdom and clear-out 
utterance which leave the reader in no doubt about his 
meaning; and his wise and rapid judgments on men and 
movements, and on the best steps which were possible 
in difficult complications, made him a bom leader. His 
consecration of Frumeutius as Bishop of Auxume in 
Ethiopia, his advice to Dracontius, his acceptance 
of the uncanonically ordained Bishop Siderius, his 
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adroitness m rebutting the charge of the murder of 
Arsenius, his appeals to 'Constantino, and his Apology 
to CoDstanUus, ^Icam with the sprighUiness and clear. 
ness of his vision. Ho could turn aside the sharp 
weapons of his enemies, and cut through whole ooils 
of red tape with his mother-wit. 

4. A certain cloud of romance encircled him.— A 
power went forth from him which transmuted common- 
place into charm, and gave an astonishing and dra- 
matio effect to the crises of his life. Tho encounter 
with Constantino in his own city, the tragic and 
pathetic sceno in the Church of St. Thoonas, and his 
escapes from capture in the third, fourth, and fifth 
eales, almost suggest a supernatural and legendary 
colouring. If they wore not avouched by unusually 
powerful testimony, they would road like chapteii 
of enchantment. Ilis enemies were closeted with 
cmpres8es,and complotted with the eunuchs and cham. 
berlams of the court. Tho Dukes of Egypt and 
prefects of the city so feared his moral power as to 
tremble for their own. Philosophers and satirists 
were against him ; but by some mysterious magic ho 
outwitted emperors and patriarchs, Arians and 
anostates. ' Only ' (as Hooker said) ' of Athanosius 
there was nothing observed through tho long tragedy 
other than such as it became a wise man to do and a 
nghteous to suffer. So that this was tho plain con- 
ditaon of those times: tho wholo world against 
Athanasius, and Athanasius against it. Half a 
hundred years spent in doubtful trial, which of the 
two in the end would prevail,— tho side which had all, 
or dse the part which had no friend but God and 
deotli ' r 

/ *• ^® i«^fl«»iWo purpose of the man.— ' We have,' 
(SMd QibboD) 'seldom an opportunity of observing. 
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either in active or speculative life, what effect may be 
produced or what obstacles may be surmountod by 
the force of a single mind when it is inflexibly applied 
to the pursuit of a single object. The immortal name 
of Athanasius will never be separated from the Catholio 
Doctrine of tho Trinity to whoso defence he conse- 
crated every moment and faculty of his being.' This 
fundamental aim dominated every other. It appears 
in the earliest of his writings and crowns the latest of 
them. He felt the overwheTmiog greatness, the trans- 
cendent and august majesty of tho only God to such 
an intense degree that every deviation in thought 
from it hurt him like a wound. He had seen the most 
stupendous displays of the splendour of the lords 
many and ^ods many of heathendom ; but the gay 
procession and solemn mystery were, in his sight, 
treason to the supreme majesty of Him in whom we 
live, move and have our being. 

Nevortholcss he adoi-ed the One God in tho Person 
of the Lord, who had saved him fi*om Nature-worship 
and delivered him' from sin and death. He felt, he 
knew, that Jesus Christ was Lord of all, Ihat as Son 
of God and Sou of man, and Kcdeemer of the world, 
He was in tho midst of tho throne. From his child- 
hood ho had thought of tho Son of God incarnated as 
so entirely One with tho Father that he honoured the 
Son even as ho honoured the Father. When he found 
men attempting by endless word-splittings to deny the 
Divine attributes of tho Sou, and to give Him the 
rank of a creature, he saw himself at the edge of an 
inclined plane which sloped off rapidly into the* abysses 
of polytheism, and his recoil therefrom almost carried 
him back to a merely subjective treatment of the 
difference between the reality of the Father and Son. 
Indeedi it must bo admitted that he was always more 
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lenient to Sabellian departures from than to Arian 
repadiations of the great faith. 

His principal argnments were drawn, not from tlie 
decisions of councils, nor from the dogmas of great 
churchmen, but from the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He must have known theso by heart, and could 
on occasion summon testimonies from every book of the 
Old and New Testaments to confirm his exegesis of 
particular passages. Every vindication of his own 
character against the absurd, reckless, and refutable 
calumnies of his enemies seemed entirely subordinate 
to the testimony he was bound to bear to the Divinity 
of the Redeemer. He exposed the sophistries of his 
enemies with dexterous logic and persuasive argument ; 
and though at times with heart-breaking and disas- 
trous issues to himself, yet practically he won the 
victory. Nicene doctrine became the platform on which 
all the subsequent controversies touching the 'person of 
Christ were wrought out. 

6. Yet Athanasius revealed a profound sympathy 
with the difficulties felt by those who coula not 
accept his terms, and even hesitated to adopt such a 
fundamental word as ' homoousios.' He dealt most 
graciously with men like Basil of Ancyra, who accepted 
the principle, but refused the Shibboleth of the Catho- 
lio orthodoxy. In tbe same way, he tenderly mediated 
between those who, though they were holding identical 
doctrine, had been confused by the double use of the 
word ' hypostasis.' He hod gentle words for Liberius 
and Hosius, who, after suHering imprisonment and 
exile for their confidence in him, had given way at 
last under a great pressure of temptation. Even the 
eccentric and erratic Marcellus is more genially handled 
by Athanasius than by any of his contemporaries. 
nia meekness in the hour of Julian's madness against 
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him reminds ns of Stephen's dying words. At first 
he strove to minimize the difference from the Catholic 
faith of the elder ApoUinarians. He sought to re- 
concile the adverse interests of Melotius and Panlinus 
at Antioch,and to soften the position of those who 
had during the Arian persecution succumbed to the 
imperious will of the notorious Gregory or George. In 
the heat of high debate he could hit hard and use 
strong words of condemnation ; but when he returned 
to his see ho was singularly devoid of vmdictive feel- 
inff. Though at intervals he wielded an almost impenal 
sway over the entire provinces of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, he was noble and sympathetic m his occu- 
pancy of ' the evangelical throne/ , , . , . , 
7. Lastly, his piety towards God, his devout and 
humblo life, his adoring gratitude to the Saviour from 
sin and the Victor of death, and his grand hope for the 
worid, his profound relish for prayer and the holy 
communion, his humility, his confession of sin, the 
chastening of his heart in remembrance of the broken 
body and shed blood of the Son of man, reveal a pro- 
found Christian consciousness, the image atid memory 
of which tho Church of Christ will ' not willingly let 
die.' 

The extraordinary eulogium of Gregory of Nazianzus 
has been frequently referred to in the foregoing pages; 
but. as Tillemont observed, it would be a hnaitless task 
to collect that which others have said to his honour 

and renown. Epiphanius gave »;in^ .,^l^<^i^H^ ^^, .H 
Father of the Orthodox Faith.' Lucifer deoUred that 
' one sees in him the perfect ideal of iustice realized. 
Cyril declared that 'all the world did honjage to the 
purity and holiness of his teaching, and that he had 
filled the world with the fragrant odour of his writings. 
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Testimonies without end may bo brought from Augas- 
tine and Fulgentias, to Lutber, Calvin and Hooker. 
The CbarcU bistoriansi from Baronius to Ncander, 
resound bis praiso. Milroan^ Cardinal Nowmani Dean 
Stanley^ Mobler^ de Broglioj^ Montalombort, Villemain, 
and Fialon, are pronounced in tbeir appreciation. Even 
Gibbon almost acbieves an eulogy wnen reviewing the 
labour and beroism of ' tbe immortal Atbanasius ' ; 
and Mr. Fiske, one of the latest disciples of Herbert 
Spencer, gives a higher place to St. Atbanasius in the 
genesis and formubtion of the idofi of God than te any 
other Father of tbe Christian Church* 
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